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What more than an Emergency Agency 
Is the Y. M. C. A:? 


By Lyman L. Pierce 


WANT to illustrate what I 
mean by an emergency agency 

and then point out what the 
progressive Association man aspires 
to make of the Y. M.C. A. The 
world has called on the Associa- 
tion in many an emergency. It was 
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in the Civil War as the “Christian 
Commission.” It was with the Japan- 
ese Army all through the war with 
Russia. It was in every camp and 
naval station in the war with Spain. 
Since then, it has been in every camp 
and naval station of the regular army 
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The Gymnasium 


and navy as a permanent agency. It 
has been one of the greatest factors of 
Democracy in the far East, where it 
is the clearing house of inter-denomi- 


national activities. It is today work- 
ing wonders in the new-born nation of 
Europe. 

In the last war it was drafted to meet 
the greatest emergency in the lives of 
men that the world has yet known. 
The men needed entertainment. The 
answer of the Association has been 
56,724,000 feet of movie film overseas 
in a single month; 10,743 miles of it— 
enough each month to reach from 
New York to Sydney, Australia — 
enough for 9,354 movie*shows, which 
would have cost the boys $1,000,000 
over here, but which was free over 
there. This is in addition to thous- 
sands of vaudeville shows by the best 
artists. It is only an incident in the 
big program. 

These men in the army and navy 
were the best instruments to maintain 


morale at home. The “Y” kept them 
constantly reminded of the home let- 
ters. The “Y” shipped enough letter 
paper to Europe to reach three times 
around the earth. 305,290,631 sheets 
of letter paper have been supplied to 
the A. E. F. alone. 

The men wanted a chance to play. 
The “Y” supplied the A. E. F. with 
152,776 baseball bats. The “Y” sup- 
plied them with 640,420 baseballs, all 
free; enough to supply the National 
and American leagues, using five balls 
per game, for 103 years. The “Y” 
supplied them with 74,474 footballs, 
96,890 playground balls, 20,405 bas- 
ketballs, and 15,171 pairs of boxing 
gloves, all at a cost of $1,630,000 and 
all free. Association trained athletic 
directors went over to stimulate pro- 
grams and help in directing sports. 

The men needed a warm place for 
recreation, writing, reading and enter- 
tainment. The “Y” provided 3,356 
such places for the A. E. F. and Al- 

















The Recreation Room 


lied Armies. Sometimes for a single 
brigade it was necessary to have sev- 
eral such places in a month because of 
the movements of the brigade. Seven 
portable sawmills helped turn out the 
lumber needed. The coal used cost 
from $70 to $100 per ton. 

The “Y” from the first has planned 
to meet the emergency needs of men 
in transit. The importance to morale 
of the first journey to the camps was 
apparent; so a “Y” secretary was put 
on every troop train. There is at least 
one “Y” man with every troop train 
now, for the men who are coming 
home. Since July, 1917, the “Y” has 
manned 6,662 troop trains carrying a 
total of 3,906,000 soldiers covering 
6,600,000 miles. Every troop train 
has been supplied with stationery, 
reading: material, music and games, 
always free. 

Since March 4, 1918, 1,381 “Y” sec- 
retaries have sailed on 971 sailings of 
troop ships. They have supplied to 


these transports $630,574 worth of 
complete equipment for free use in 


transit. 2,750,000 men have been 
served on ocean transports. Until the 
signing of the Armistice, November 
llth, the “Y” was the only organiza- 
tion to have representatives perma- 
nently assigned to army transports. 
This does not take into consideration 
the great huts at Chicago, St. Louis, 
Pittsburg, and other transfer centers. 
At Hoboken, the great port of em- 
barkation and debarkation, six build- 
ings are used by the “Y,” five rented, 
and one the largest “Y” hut in 
America. In April, alone, these huts 
at Hoboken served 276,100 men. This 
and work like this, shows how the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
meets the emergency calls. 

The Association movement was es- 
tablished by a young draper’s clerk in 
London to meet the social and spirit- 
ual emergency in the lives of a small 
group of his fellow clerks, who were 
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The Writing Room 


strangers in the great city. They met 
in a now historical room in the drap- 
er’s shop. A group of young men 
with kindred needs joined them. It 
was in the American cities that the 
Association first recognized that one 
of the greatest needs was in the phy- 
sical lives of men. Many men were be- 
low par, physically; many were down 
and out. This is strikingly illus- 
trated by Major Orr, a medical officer 
of the army, who tells us that form- 
erly two or three out of every four ap- 
plicants for the regular army were re- 
jected as being physically unfit. The 
examinations of the Life Extension 
Institute show only one man in a hun- 
dred wholly free from disease. Heart 
disease kills three times as many as 
it did forty years ago. 

The Association created a great new 
profession in its physical directorship. 
At first these directors of physical 
education were possibly professional 
athletes, circus performers, or stunt 
artists of a similar nature. They de- 


veloped big muscles and freak stunts 
rather than all around physical effi- 
ciency. Today the Y. M. C. A. phy- 
sical director is a community leader. 
The Association has supplied seventy 
per cent of the male directors of phy- 
sical education in schools and colleges 
of North America. 

From the outset in meeting the 
emergency physical needs of younger 
men, it has been the practice in the 
Y. M. C. A. that before admission into 
a gymnasium class a man should re- 
ceive a careful physical examination 
by the director in order that exercise 
may be prescribed to meet his needs 
and to correct his defects. He has, 
also, been given a medical examina- 
tion by a doctor to discover what de- 
gree of exercise the system would 
permit. During this examination in 
the private room of the physical di- 
rector, far-sighted men in this profes- 
sion have traced back to their causes 
the physical limitations of the man. 
Therefore, the physical director has 
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become more than an emergency man. 
He has thought in terms of causes 
and prevention. 

It is a good thing to square the 
shoulders, fill out the chest and stimu- 
late the physical life of a gymnasium 
of, say, fifty men, but it is a greater 
thing to insure that every child in the 
schools know the significance of diet 
and exercise. The professional lead- 
ers of the Y. M. C. A. have aspired 
to multiply the Association’s useful- 
ness by laying the foundation for vi- 
gorous physical manhood through the 
home, the school, and other commun- 
ity avenues and to decrease by whose- 
sale the need ‘or correction of phy- 
sical defects. 

The gymnasium class justifies itself 
a hundred fold, but that is a matter of 
addition. The community propaganda 
for health is a matter of multiplica- 
tion. It is a great thing to minister 
as the Association does to thousands of 
groups of men and boys, who can 


never live their maximum lives unless 
they shake off depression and inertia 
and sleeplessness and other symp- 
toms. But unless community life at 
its inception, in its children, has a 
chance to develop a normal physical 
existence, then only has our obliga- 
tion been discharged. 

It is said that in the process of de- 
termining the sanity of patients in a 
sanitorium the test was made of turn- 
ing on the faucet, giving the patient 
a dipper, and telling him to dip the 
water out of the basin. The insane 
patient dipped and dipped, while the 
sane patient turned off the faucet. A 
sane community will determine that 
the child must not only be able to 
analyze a Shakesperean play cor- 
rectly, but that he shall be an instru- 
ment in the home for sanitation, diet, 
and health. 

The Association early took note of 
the fact that less than two per cent of 
the boys of America ever attend col- 
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lege. It is now calling attention to the 
fact that in our population of more 
than 100,000,000, there are only 
600,000 boys who enter high school. 
Sixteen out of every hundred boys 


reach high school. Five out of the 
hundred graduate. One goes to col- 
lege. One in 1000 of our boys learns 
a trade. Yet, there are six boys who 
work to every one in high school. Nine 
out of ten who work have no idea of 
investing their lives for the benefit of 
society. To meet the emergency the 
Association provided for the great 
multitude of young men in the twen- 
ties, and younger, who awaken to the 
fact that they are forever handicapped 
unless their education be increased. 
The Y. M. C. A. pioneered the 
greatest system of night education for 
men who needed just a little help in 
getting started toward the goal of their 
ambitions, that the world has known. 
But, in this case, as in others where 
the Y. M. C. A. has met an emerg- 


ency, it has realized the necessity of 
striking at the cause of the emerg- 
ency need. Back of the physical 
bankruptcy of many a man was a 
youth of ignorance with reference to 
the laws of the physical life. Back of 
a condition which limits the college 
education to virtually one per cent of 
the male population, there is a serious 
condition in community life. 

So the Association educational pro- 
gram has developed beyond the read- 
ing room, which was formerly such a 
big feature, and beyond even the night 
school, which justifies itself a hun- 
dred fold every year, it has become 
an organized propaganda agency for 
education. It has traced the causes 
leading boys to leave school. It has 
found that sometimes the cause is 
traceable to home needs which could 
have been overcome; oftener it is to 
parential indifference. 

Then it went into shops and factories 
and homes where tens and hundreds 
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of thousands of fathers have heard 
through the Association extension pro- 
gram of the value of education and of 
the family calamity that it is to have 
a boy, or girl impoverish their life by 
neglect of this instrument of develop- 
ing education. Sometimes boys leave 
because of dissatisfaction with their 
teachers; often, because of a prefer- 
ence to go to work. Then the Asso- 
ciation shows that every day spent in 


school is worth $10. By experiment 
this has been demonstrated. Other 
causes for leaving school are too 
much and undirected play; dislike for 
study; slowness in learning, and lack 
of encouragement. Many lagging boys 
have been stimulated by the fact that 
ninety-two per cent of all the Presi- 
dents have been college men, eighty- 
four per cent of all Congressmen, 
while in the list of 12,000 names in 
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“Who’s Who in America,” 10,391 of 
them are college trained. 

The Association started to get jobs 
for men. They developed a wonder- 
ful system of securing employment. 
Then they discovered that a man is 
only happy in the job for which he is 
fitted by temperament and training and 
where he has a chance for self-ex- 
pression. The Association employ- 
ment department then became the As- 


sociation Vocational Employment De- 
partment with the object of not merely 
getting a man a job, but with the pur- 
pose of fitting men who were unhappy 
and working at disadvantage, into the 
places where they could have the 
largest expression and joy as well as 
elevated standards of living through 
increased earning ability. The Em- 
ployment and Educational Depart- 
ments have entered into partnership to 
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this end. The Association is now pro- 
moting vocational guidance in school 
and community. It is seeking to fit 
round pegs into round holes. 

At one time, the social program of 
the Y. M. C. A. consisted in creating 
a social atmosphere in the building 
and supplying wholesome entertain- 
ment and recreation. This part of the 
social program has not decreased, but, 
rather, is being multiplied many fold. 
However, the Association has awak- 
ened to the fact that it is not sociabil- 
ity alone, but society that is involved 
in its social program. One Associa- 
tion expressed this idea by conducting 
a summer non-equipment type of As- 
sociation work in twenty different in- 
dustrial centers, giving athletic, social 
and moral emphasis, but more than 
that, calling into its program every 
agency which was interested in phases 
of community life. 

The Legal Aid Society taught in- 
dustrial people, and foreigners in par- 
ticular, what they ought to know 
about American laws and customs. 
The Pure Milk and Ice Association 
gave lectures to mothers of children, 
and supplied life-saving materials. 
The Associated Charities sent visiting 
nurses with helpful propaganda. The 
Playground Association used vacant 
lots which had been cleared by the 
boys of the community. The Y. M. 
C. A. conducted twilight games, gave 
moving picture and stereopticon lec- 
tures in the evenings with attendance 
running into hundreds of thousands. 

They covered in the range of this 
program, disease prevention, health 
promotion, thrift, patriotism, child 
welfare, higher standards of home 
life, and the great fundamental vir- 
tues which are, after all, their own 
reward. At the noon hour in shops 
and factories in scores of large cities 
tens of thousands of men get their 
first real revelation of what play 
means, In the City of San Francisco 
groups like this can be seen playing 
volleyball, indoor baseball, and other 
games during the half hour of the 
noon luncheon period, thus creating 
an appetite for wholesome recreation. 





In other words this wider vision 
finds exercise while the Young Men’s 
Christian Association with its invest- 
ment of $125,000,000 in great build- 
ings in the United States, is reaching 
countless thousands of men at a time . 
when they need it most. At the San 
Francisco Association, for instance, 
every fourteen seconds of each ten- 
hour day a young man or boy with a 
purpose enters the doors of its Golden 
Gate Avenue building. This is only 
what happens in practically every city 
of any consequence in America. Many 
of these men come to meet an emerg- 
ency in their own lives. The Asso- 
ciation seeks to meet the emergency 
in the wisest possible manner, through 
educational classes, recreational activ- 
ities, social environment, entertain- 
ments and moral and spiritual stim- 
ulus. It goes further than this and 
seeks to place within the purview of 
the people of the community the great 
need of preventive measures, through 
instruction given to the adolescent, 
through parent training, and by a 
vision of the revolutionary need of 
child welfare. 

The “Y” has taken the far view in 
its boys work program. Gladstone 
said: “As go the colleges, so goes the 
nation.” The Y. M. C. A. has said: 
“As go the high schools, so go the 
colleges.” The “Hy Y” movement of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the American Standard Pro- 
gram for Boys are being recognized 
as the most constructive programs for 
physical, social, moral, and spiritual 
development that the country has ever 
seen. Many high schools have been 
transformed by the “Hy Y” movement 
which is made up of self-governing 
groups of high school boys with high 
purposes and ambitions for themselves 
and their associates. 

In like fashion the student move- 
ment in the colleges and universities 
takes into consideration the multi- 
plied influence of the college gradu- 
ate. It also takes into consideration 
that intellectual development alone 
may make of a man only a clever 
devil. For many years the student 
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movement of the Y. M. C. A. has been 
guiding tens of thousands of future 
statesmen and world leaders into the 
best investment for their lives and in 
getting men to think soberly about un- 
* selfish service in life work. Former 
President Patton of Princeton once 
said that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association had well nigh a monopoly 
of the programs of this kind in the 
American colleges and universities. 


transportation systems of America. 
This began with meeting an emerg- 
ency in a man’s life. 

In former days the train man must, 
perforce, spend his leisure time in a 
saloon or low social resort. Many 
terminal points offered no other so- 
cial center. So, often, trainmen went 
out on their daily runs unfit for ser- 
vice, with unsteady hand and bleary 


eye. 
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Who shall say that by the accept- 
ance of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association by the American Rail- 
roads as their welfare agency they 
have not taken the biggest possible 
step for a better balanced personnel 
and for mutual understanding? Great 
railroad presidents have stated that 
the Y. M. C. A. is one of the major 
factors both in safety in travel and in 
the unparalleled advance of the great 


With higher social aspirations came 
better understandings and better wages 
and better living conditions and less 
discord, fewer strikes, and more satis- 
faction in all respects. The history of 
the Y. M. C. A. is full of illustrations 
like this of the emergency type of 
work leading out into something much 
more significant. Those which I have 
mentioned are meant to be merely 
illustrative. 














The House Delightful 


By Ida Ghent Stanford 


Would you know the kind host in the house of delight? 
Do not picture a mansion with columns of might, 
With a garden, where amethyst moss fringes beds 
And where millions of blossoms lift proudly their heads. 
There are mansions, yes many, as herein portrayed 
With gardens and columns which money has made. 
But the house of delight among these is not found. 
Search you well for a sprinkling of meal o’er the ground. 


Now this brings to your mind little knowledge, I trow, 

So the curtain I'll lift, that this house you may know. 
Come with me to the plains of the west, wild and free, 
Where the blue and the gold of the sky dance in glee. 

Arizona, the house of delight’s blessed home; 

The fair “City Eternal,” past whose gates we roam 
Away out to the desert. Such rude huts, you say, 
And these wild, heathen Indians, with faces of clay, 


Are the hosts? Is the house of delights but a hut? 

O, my friend, of what joke have you made me the butt?” 
Sit you down, I'll explain; see that Navajo there? 
His hut rude? It is founded on song and on prayer. 

He a heathen? God grant that a heathen I be, 
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If this home is a heathen abode which we see. 
There was never house builded, with incense as sweet 
As is found in yon hut, kissed by brown, unshod feet. 


From the felling of log, to the kindling of fire, 

Are these huts sacred kept. They are free from all ire. 
Should a post slip its place and a cross word be spoke 
Soon the whole is a ruin of ashes and smoke. 

All these homes that you see stretched over the plain 

Are houses delightful, built for love and not gain. 

Where the Medicine Man sprinkles meal from a bowl 
While he chants from the deeps of his innermost soul. 


“To the East, to the North, to the South, to the West, 

I now scatter this meal that peace here may find rest. 
That this house be delightful, the four posts are blest 
With meal from my bowl, that true love fill each guest 

Who seeks here a shelter from sun or from storm. 

May this house be delightful for children unborn. 

May all who here enter, as friend or as foe, 
Be filled with the Presence of God ere they go.” 


Every figure on basket or blanket speaks rare 
All of duty and love. Every weave is a prayer. 
O, brave Navajo Indian, come build me a home 
And pray bless with your meal, that Love’s peace shall not 
roar. 
And O, Navajo Chieftain, come teach me the art 
Of just building for love; that each arrow and dart 
Shall be sent forth all white and all quivering with peace; 
That my house be delightful; that love may increase. 


Forgive me for treading where daring fools tread. 

Here the angels step softly, their white wings outspread, 
In rich blessings unnumbered, though known to so few, 
In most humble contrition I bow before you. 

Arizona, no marvel thy skys are so blue, 

No wonder thy atmosphere’s fresh as the dew. 

Let us pray that our country, so favored and blest, 
Shall be filled with the Navajo’s peace and his rest. 
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The Blanket of Fate 


By Lucien M. Lewis 


E came upon it unexpectedly— 
that ranger’s cabin in the heart 

of the Oregon Sierras. Riding 
back to camp after a morning’s hunt 
my Indian guide and I were making 
our way down a heavily-wooded hill, 
when suddenly the timber gave way 
and before us was a level meadow, 
eight or ten acres in extent, on the 
edge of which was the cabin. 

Smoke was coming from the chim- 
ney and even at that distance I had a 
feeling that a woman lived there. I 
guessed it by the flower-bordered 
walk, by the dainty window curtains 
tied with ribbon, and, more than all 
else, by an indefinable home-like air 
about the place that only the delicate 
touches of a woman’s hand may give. 

We were about to ride by, for it 
was nearly noon, when the cabin door 
opened and a man stepped out and 





hailed us. He was about thirty, 
dressed in the regulation uniform of 
a ranger, his lean face bronzed and 
hardened by wind and sun. 

“Light and look at your saddle,” he 
called, holding open the gate. 

As he stood there, I read hunger in 
the man’s eyes—the hunger of one 
long denied comradeship with his 
kind. 

“Get down, both of you,” he in- 
sisted. “It’s about dinner time. And, 
say,” he went on eagerly, detecting my 
momentary hesitation, “how would 
fresh venison and gravy, muffins and 
home-made jam and coffee with real 
cream strike you?” 

“It strikes me below the belt,” I 
answered. And I signed the Indian to 
put up the horses. 

The ranger led the way to the 
house, opened the door, a boyish grin 
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on his face and shouted inside, “Din- 
ner for three!” 

For reply there came the merry rip- 
ple of a woman’s laugh within. 

It was a pleasant autumn forenoon, 
with a soft breath from the hills, so 
the ranger gave me a rocker in the 
rustic porch and took one opposite. He 
lighted his pipe, stuck his feet up on 
the railing and dreamily watched the 
wisps of smoke lose themselves in the 
hazy atmosphere. 

“You wouldn’t think,” he said be- 
tween puffs, nodding toward the In- 
dian sprawled on his blankets in the 
shade of a pine, “that I came near be- 
ing a member of his tribe—he’s a 
“‘Warmspring,’ isn’t he? Yes, I came 
within a blanket’s length of it.” 

“That so?” I inquired. “Taken pris- 
oner, were you?” 

“Yes, a prisoner—and captured by 
a girl,” he grinned at me. “I might as 
well unburden myself while we are 
waiting for dinner. It would cause do- 
mestic complications if told at the 
table.” 

“It happened ten years ago, when I 
was reckless and irresponsible as an 
unbridled cayuse. I had finished my 
first year’s work as ranger and had 
been granted thirty days’ vacation. 
With my pockets full of money, where 
should I put in those thirty days? 
That was my problem. 

“And then I thought of the Warm- 
spring Indians who lived just over the 
mountains, of their wild, carefree ex- 
istence, whose lives were a continuous 
round of dancing, roundups, hop and 
berry picking, fishing and hunting. 
With a few of them I had become ac- 
quainted, and with one young buck, 
‘White Feather,’ he called himself, had 
struck up a real friendship, having 
once saved him from arrest by a 
game warden. To show his appreci- 
ation ‘White Feather’ had invited me 
to visit his tribesmen at their annual 
roundup and hee-hee, which came off 
around the first of July. 

“T knew Indians well enough to ap- 
preciate their love of pomp and show. 
In fact I had a little weakness in the 
same direction and liked much to 
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make the grand impression. I fairly 
swelled as I pictured the show I 
would make riding down upon them 
mounted on ‘Jimmy Britt,’ my black 
stallion, my saddle set off by the 
gaudiest of ‘Navajo’ saddle blankets, 
bridle studded with silver stars, with 
a huge silver, bit and reins of hand- 
woven horse hair. A buckskin suit I 
had bought especially for the occa- 
sion, tan-colored boots with tinkling 
spurs, and a big sombrero encircled by 
a band of rattler’s hide. Ah, life 
came to me in big gulps in those days. 

“It was well along in the afternoon 
when I struck the reservation. From a 
passing Indian I learned that the 
‘Warmsprings’ were encamped about 
six miles away. in Beaver Creek val- 
ley, and were in the midst of a big 
roundup. Thither I proceeded full 
speed. 

“Tt had never occurred to me that 
I might not be given a cordial wel- 
come. And if such a_ thought had 
struck me, what did it matter? I had 
my horse and sleeping blankets, so, 
like ‘Sancho Panze,’ could ride on 
seeking further adventures. 

“So I rode boldly up to the Indian 
encampment, my horse’s head as high 
as my own, for he, too, seemed to have 
sensed the coming of a new adventure. 
On all sides were strange sights and 
unfamiliar smells, so warily he 
pranced and sniffed and snorted. 

“And what a picture! In a little 
green valley, with the hills aflame 
with flowers for a background, were 
the tents and tepees of the ‘Warm- 
springs.’ Through the middle of that 
granite-walled valley, Beaver Creek 
sang and purred; while from the top 
of those granite walls, the green- 
timbered hills rose grandly, fading 
gradually into mountains of silver. All 
my life I had spent out of doors, but 
never had I seen anything so wildly 
picturesque. 

“With an air of studied indifference 
I rode slowly round the encampment. 
Outside, in the shade of their tents 
and tepees, the Indians were loung- 
ing, the men playing cards, the 
women working with beads and bas- 














kets, while half-naked children 
scudded back and forth. 

“When I figured that I had all the 
redskins sitting up and taking notice, 
I dismounted and walked over to a 
corral where a bunch of trapped ca- 
yuses were vainly circling and fight- 
ing for freedom. While I stood 
watching, a hand was laid upon my 
shoulder. I turned—and there stood 
my old friend, ‘White Feather.’ 

“*Hello,’ he greeted me in good 
English. ‘You didnt forget my invita- 
tion, did you?’ You see, ‘White 
Feather’ had been away to school. 
Perhaps that is how he got his name. 

“Come with me over to ‘Chief 
Queahpama’s’ tepee,’ he said, when 
we had talked for some moments. 

“He led the way over to the center 
of the encampment, pulled back the 
flap and signed me to follow. Loung- 
ing on'a huge blanket in the middle 
of the tepee were four old Indians 
playing cards. ‘White Feather’ spoke 
in his own tongue, and immediately 
one of the men arose and came toward 
us. 
“T knew at once that the man be- 
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fore me was ‘Chief Queahpama.’ Tall, 
erect, broad-shouldered and heavily 
muscled, though sinewy, he looked 
every inch a chief. His square face 
was stern and immobile as though cast 
in bronze, his long black hair hung 
loose over his shoulders, his black 
eyes keen as steel light; and when he 
spoke his voice rumbled like falling 
water. 

“*My son,’ he said, speaking in In- 
dian, with ‘White Feather’ interpret- 
ing, ‘White Feather tells me that you 
have been a friend to my people. 
Therefore I bid you welcome. Go 
where you will, and at eating time 
come back to my tepee.’ 

“When I had thanked him, he dis- 
missed me with a wave of his hand 
and resumed his card game, while I 
followed ‘White Feather’ outside. 

“As ‘White Feather’ and I strolled 
about, we chanced to pass a tepee 
somewhat apart from the main en- 
campment. Squatting near the en- 
trance, mending a bridle, was an old 
man, his flowing hair sprinkled with 
gray. Nearby, beading a pair of moc- 
casins, slouched his squaw, fat, thick- 
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waisted, and strangely resembling a 
feather tick with a string tied around 
the middle. 

“‘*That is Running Deer,’ said 
‘White Feather’, nodding toward the 
old man. ‘He was a famous runner in 
his day.’ 

“I was just on the point of passing 
him when I glanced inside the tepee. 
And the picture there set my heart 
to pounding like a trip hammer. An 
Indian girl was preparing a meal over 
a camp fire—a mere slip of a girl— 
but what a beauty. 

“She wore a dress of fancy colors, 
made in loose Indian fashion that fell 
away from her neck and arms, show- 
ing a gaudy necklace and bracelets of 
heavy silver. Her eyes were the soft- 
est brown.my own ever had looked 
into, her dark face touched with a 
delicate shade of pink, and her blue- 
black hair fell over her shoulders in 
two braids, tied with ribbon. 

“*That is Raven Wing, Running 
Deer’s daughter,’ White Feather an- 
nounced. 

“T had to say something or else be 
whisked away by ‘White Feather,’ so 
I asked in Chinook, ‘Is supper ready ?’ 

“And then she laughed—a little rip- 
pling laugh like that of a mountain 
stream. I knew then, that she spoke 
English, and was laughing at my mis- 
erable jargon. 

“ It will be ready in a leetle while,’ 
she answered, with just a shade of 
native accent, and again she laughed 
merrily. 

“Just then old Running Deer’s 
squaw said something to him in In- 
dian, which I, of course, didn’t under- 
stand. But from the look she gave me 
I guessed it was something like this: 
‘That strange buck is getting alto- 
gether too gay with our girl. Isn’t it 
about time you were butting in?’ 

“Anyway Running Deer came up, 
his crafty old face concealing his na- 
tive curiosity, and looked me over 
from hat to spurs. ‘You got heap 
money? he asked. 

“Oh, a little,’ I answered indiffer- 
ently. 

“*You heap fine boy. We be hyu 
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tillicums (good friends),’ he confided, 
patting my shoulder. 

“And then, through ‘White Feather’ 
he had me understand that next day 
the Indians were sending out for a load 
of supplies. He didn’t ask me outright 
for a donation, but so cunningly did 
he maneuver that I was lighter by the 
weight of a ten dollar gold piece be- 
fore I left him. 

“I was loath to leave ‘Running 
Deer’s’ tepee without again seeing 
‘Raven -Wing,’ but the clanging of a 
gong at ‘Queahpama’s’ tepee warned 
us that supper was waiting. That 
‘Chief Queahpama’ maintained the 
ancient traditions of royal hospitality 
was attested by the number who par- 
took of his bounty; for when ‘White 
Feather’ and I entered his tepee we 
found a half hundred men and women 
sitting around in a circle, scooping 
up food from off blankets spread out 
on the floor. 

“As the Indians finished their meal 
I noticed that they stole away in 
groups. I turned to White Feather for 
enlightenment. 

“*They are going to the dance,’ he 
explained. “Tonight we have what you 
whites call a courting dance. The In- 
dian girls of marriageable age start 
dancing alone, then the young fellows 
dance out to meet) them, each choosing 
a partner by placing his hand upon 
the shoulder of the girl he prefers. If 
this girl favors his suit, she allows 
his hand to remain and finishes the 
dance with him. And this is not 
merely a choice for one dance, but 
is a public announcement of his in- 
tention to marry her.’ 

“‘*We will go,’ he said, seeing my 
interest. 

“The dance took place in a leveled 
space alongside Beaver Creek. Blank- 
etis spread out beneath them, the In- 
dians sat around in little groups, their 
dusky faces lighted up by a blazing 
camp fire in the middle of the dancing 
space. 

“Pretty soon the ceremonies began. 
Spooms, an old medicine man, whose 
sightless eyes, wrinkled face and white 
locks made him strangely resemble a 














grizzled wolf, arose and sounded a 
tom-tom. Out around the fire danced 
the girls, casting shy glances toward 
their expectant partners. Immediately 
the gallant braves danced out to meet 
them, each choosing a partner as 
‘White Feather’ had intimated. If the 
hand was allowed to remain, away 
they would whirl; otherwise the dis- 
consolate suitor would slink away to 
his corner, looking much as one of 
our lads when his lassie refuses to 
walk home from church with him. 
“And then a wave of jealousy over- 
whelmed me. I had glimpsed Raven 
Wing and her people off to them- 
selves. Would the girl take part in 


Chief Queahpama 





the dance And if so, would any of 
those bucks presume to put a hand 
upon her shoulder? 

“Just then my questions were an- 
swered, for out sailed Raven Wing 
as light and graceful as a swallow. Her 
head was proudly erect, her lithe 
body swayed rhythmically to the beat 
of the tom-tom, and her eyes shone 
like stars. And immediately a young 
buck danced out to meet her. A giant 
of an Indian he was, over six feet, with 
the fine bronze and classic features of 
the artist’s Indian. He wore a suit of 
buckskin with vest and moccasins 
beaded in fancy designs and patterns. 

“*Ah, Red Wolf! Red Wolf!’ whis- 
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pered White Feather, as the brave 
danced up to Raven Wing and laid his 
hand upon her shoulder. 

“T wou!'d have given worlds just then 
to have seen Raven Wing fling off that 
red hand. But no, she smiled up at Red 
Wolf, and away they whirled. 

“T didn’t remain to see that dance 
through, for such an unreasoning 
anger and jealousy seized me that I 
strode outside under the starlight to 
reason myself into sanity. ‘Look 
here,’ I said to myself. ‘you are a fool 
to fall head over heels in love with an 
Indian girl. What would sweet little 
Helen think (and here my conscience 
smote me) to see you with a painted 
buck for a rival; she who kissed you 
good-bye and bade you God speed on 
your journey ?’ 

“But Lord bless you! it was no 
good. My main trouble, I think now, 
was that I had too much imagination. 
For whenever I would think of those 
great brown eyes, that exquisite body, 
from which seemed to pour a flame of 
superabundant vitality, all else was 
forgotten. 

“When I got back inside, the In- 
dians were in the midst of a worship 
dance —a sort of religious ceremony 
in which they joined hands and 
danced around a camp-fire. When this 
dance was ended, I waited patiently, 
hoping that the girls might again 
dance singly, and if so, firmly I had 
resolved to dance with Raven Wing. 
But no opportunity offered, so, in des- 
peration, I had to resort to a subter- 
fuge which I had fixed upon outside. 

“Calling White Feather to one side, 
I explained that I had a gold watch 
and chain which I wished to give to 
the best girl dancer. However, they 
must first dance before me that I 
might render an impartial verdict. 

“White Feather arose and ex- 
plained my proposal to the Indians, 
betraying in his face, I thought, a 
shade of misgiving as to the outcome. 
There were grunts and whispers and 
heated arguments, then a long delay. 
But finally the tom-tom sounded, and 
out danced the girls, looking wistfully 
at the prize I held before them. 
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“At once I danced out toward 
Raven Wing, intending to put my 
hand on her shoulder and fasten the 
chain around her neck. But Red Wolf, 
evidently anticipating any move, beat 
me to her. He was just on the point 
of sailing away with her when I came 
up, seeing red in more ways than one. 
Beside myself at Red Wolf’s inso- 
lence, I struck his hand from Raven 
Wing’s shoulder and placed my own 
thereon. 

“The tom-tom stopped. There were 
grunts and shouts of disapproval, and 
Mrs. Running Deer came running up, 
jabbering and making faces at me, as 
she pulled Raven Wing away. I shot 
a glance at Red Wolf, standing 
proudly by the fire, and returning me 
such a look as no words may express. 

“Just then Chief Queahpama re- 
lieved the tenseness of the situation 
by announcing that hardtack and can- 
ned salmon would be served; so our 
little affair of the heart was lost sight 
of in the louder call of the stomach. 
And while the Indians feasted, Run- 
ning Deer and White Feather came 
over to where I stood gloomily aloof, 
still nettled over my encounter with 
Red Wolf. 

“White Feather began: ‘Running 
Deer says that he wants to speak to 
you straight from his heart.’ 

“*Go ahead,’ I snapped. 

“He wants to know if you really 
wish to marry Raven Wing.’ 

“That certainly was a stunner, but 
I came back at him. ‘Tell Running 
Deer that I have thought it all over 
and that I want Raven Wing more 
than anything else on earth.’ 

“When White Feather interpreted 
my answer, Running Deer mumbled 
something, then White Feather con- 
tinued: ‘Running Deer says to tell 
you that what you say is good—very 
good. But he says that it is the In- 
dian custom for the suitor to give the 
girl’s father ponies or money. How 
much will you give him for Raven 
Wing ?” 

“*Tell Running Deer,’ I retorted 
hotly, ‘that I don’t believe in buying 
a wife, just as one would a horse or 
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cow. Ask him if Raven Wing shouldn't 
have some choice in the matter.’ 

“There was more mumbling, then 
White Feather turned to me: ‘Run- 
ning Deer says tell you that you 
whites have your laws and customs 
and that we have ours; that your laws 
and customs are made for whites, but 
are no good for Indians. He also says 
tell you that his woman wants Raven 
Wing to marry Red Wolf, but that he 
leans toward you. What do you say 
about the pony and money proposi- 
tion ?’ 

“Inwardly I was raging at so mon- 
strous a proposal, but holding my 
temper in leash, I replied, ‘Tell Run- 
ning Deer that for every pony or dol- 
lar Red Wolf offers I will make it 
two. - How does that strike him?’ 

“*Ugh! heap good,’ the crafty Run- 
ning Deer grunted, not waiting for 
White Feather to interpret. 

“Next morning after breakfast, I 
detected a new tenseness in the men- 


tal atmosphere. The Indians were 
moving about excitedly and barking 
gutturally. Pretty soon I caught sight 
of Raven Wing, and she, too, seemed 
to have caught the infection, judging 
from the way she flashed and danced 
about. ‘What’s up, anyway?’ I asked 
myself. 

“Then White Feather and Running 
Deer came over to me and the former 
began: ‘Running Deer says tell you 
that he and Chief Queahpama talked 
it all over last night and decided that 
there’s only one way to decide who 
shall marry Raven Wing. You have 
a race horse, and so has Red Wolf; 
you are to race those horses, with 
Raven Wing as the stake. What do 
you say?’ : 

“I was thunderstruck, but realizing 
that Running Deer held the whip 
hand, I prepared to meet him on his 
own grounds. Of the outcome of such 
a race I had no misgivings, for Jimmy 
Britt, true to his thoroughbred sire 
and Arabian dam, had never been 
beaten, and I felt positive that an In- 
dian cayuse had not the ghost of a 
show against him. 

“*Tell Running Deer that proposi- 
tion suits me,’ I made answer. ‘When 
shall the race take place?’ 

“White Feather went over and con- 
ferred with the Indians, then came 
back and announced: ‘Red Wolf says 
that now is as good a time as any. 
Does that suit you?’ 

“*Ves,’ I snapped. ‘Tell Red Wolf 
to trot out his racer;’ and I strode off 
after Jimmy Britt. 

“When I got back, Red Wolf was 
mounted and waiting for me, riding 
slowly up and down. His mount was 
a trim buck-skin mare, lean and long- 
bodied, with arched neck and silken 
mane and the flaring eyes of the nerv- 
ous racer. I knew at’first glance that 
she could run like a deer and that no 
common horse could beat her. 

“White Feather, standing in the 
arched gateway with tom-tom in hand, 
surrounded by that motley throng of 
jabbering Indians, motioned us to ride 
up alongside. As we swung around 
neck and neck, I proudly noted that 
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Jimmy Britt loomed a full hand over 
the buckskin. Snorting and eager and 
ready for battle he was, his mighty 
heart pounding rhythmically and his 
eyes flashing defiantly. 

“‘Tts a standing start,’ explained 
White Feather, ‘and off at the first 
tap. You are to race through the 
meadow to where the stream crosses 
it, then back. The horse first through 
the corral gate is winner.’ 

“I could hear the quick breathing 
of that dark circle about me, broken 
occasionally by sharp grunts; but 
above all, the shrill protest-voice of 
Mrs. Running Deer. I must confess 
that my heart beat a wee bit faster as 
I again caught sight of Raven Wing, 
this time standing on the fence, the 
center of all eyes. And would you be- 
lieve it? Nearby stood-old Running 
Deer waging his saddle against an- 
other Indian’s blankets on the out- 
come; and from their maneuvers, I 
felt sure that the crafty old renegade 
was betting on Red Wolf. 

“‘Are you both ready?’ White 
Feather called. 

“Boom! sounded the tom-tom, and 
we shot out together like two arrows 
from the same bow. 

“Level as a floor lay the clean- 
cropped meadow, with not a rock or 
‘ mound in our course. Straight ahead, 
one-half mile away, the timber began, 
and just on the edge of it was the 
stream where we were to make the 
turn for the home-stretch. 

“The first few leaps, the nimbler 
and quicker buckskin took the lead, 
and this brought a wild shout from 
Red Wolf’s followers. The Indian was 
leaning forward in easy fashion, rid- 
ing with free rein and holding his 
quirt in reserve. 

“Then I spoke to Jimmy Britt. 
With an eager snort, he gathered him- 
self together and shot forward in 
great leaps that fairly ate up the 
space between me and the flying In- 
dian. Half way down the course, and 
Jimmy Britt’s nose was at his rival’s 
flank; then neck and neck we raced, 
Red Wolf now urging with quirt and 
spur. But the gallant little buckskin 


had shot her bolt, and in a few more 
leaps I could hear the pounding of her 
hoofs safely in the rear. 

“Then, for the first time, my danger 
flashed upon me. Could I make the 
turn? For my horse was running like 
a thing possessed, senseless of the bit 
or the sound of my voice, heeding 
naught but the puffing of his oncoming 
rival. 

“Pulling with all my weight and 
strength, I spoke to him and attempted 
to quiet him. But with a leap, he 
cleared the stream, broke into the tim- 
ber, and when finally I wheeled him in 
a wide circle into the course, I caught 
a glimpse of a yellow streak far in the 
lead. 

“Then I drew my quirt and lashed 
Jimmy as he never had been lashed be- 
fore. ‘Run!’ I called to him. ‘Run! 
run!’ 

“I have always wished that some- 
one might have been there and held a 
watch on Jimmy coming down that 
home-stretch. I feel sure that he came 
close to a world’s record for that half- 
mile run. For not only did he run, 
but bounded and flew until his nose 
was at the buckskin’s flank, then a 
few more leaps and we were safely 
in the lead. Wildly the Indians were 
yelling at Red Wolf, but the little 


mare had been run off her feet and 


her spirit broken. 

“I was pulling Jimmy Britt in for 
the gate, sure of an easy victory, 
when a momentous thing happened. 
Fate stepped out— yes, Fate in the 
shape of Mrs. Running Deer. As I 
pulled in for the home-stretch, I 
caught a glimpse of her standing in 
front of the gate, madly jumping up 
and down and waving an enormous 
red blanket; and before I divined her 
purpose, she threw that blanket 
squarely in Jimmy Britt’s face. 

“With a startled snort, he swerved 
and ran down alongside the fence. 
When I finally brought him in check 
and looked back, it was to see Red 
Wolf dismounted inside the corral, 
and Raven Wing at his side, looking 
up at him with shining eyes, her hand 
on his shoulder. 
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“*Red Wolf wins!’ White Feather 
shouted. ‘He was first through the 
gate.’ 

“Just what happened the next few 
moments I have no distinct recollec- 
tion. I can only recall casting one 
more look at Red Wolf, his head up, 
his beaded vest glinting in the sun- 
light, and Raven Wing looking proud- 
ly up at him. Then I turned my horse 
squarely around, and, amid the deris- 
ive shouts of the Indians, rode madly 
down the valley into the timber and 
on till I had cleared that reservation. 

“No sooner was I off that reserva- 
tion than a wave of revulsion swept 
over me. Those last few days seemed 
to have been a hideous dream and 
only the timely fluttering of Mrs. Run- 


ning Deer’s blanket had prevented it 
from becoming a reality. 

“And say——” 

Just then the door opened and in 
the doorway stood a sweet-faced lit- 
tle woman, a wreath of wildflowers in 
her hair, and looking much like one 
herself. She smiled shyly from one to 
the other of us, then at a nod and a 
word of introduction from her hus- 
band, took my hand. 

“Dinner ready, Helen?” the ranger 
asked, smiling up at her, his voice 
soft as a love-note; and as we fol- 
lowed the little woman inside, the 
ranger winked at me over his off- 
shoulder, grinned and whispered, “Re- 
member, that blanket story is my one 
state secret.” 





SWEETHEART MINE 


(Song) 


The happy birds are singing, the skies above are fair; 
I hear the bluebells ringing, the day is free from care; 
I stand below thy lattice, beneath the clustering vine, 
Oh, whisper that thou lovest me, Oh, sweetheart mine! 


The swallow swiftly winging in merry month of June, 
The nightingale soft singing beneath the silver moon, 
The moth at even flitting where scarlet blossoms twine, 
All answer to the call of love, Oh, sweetheart mine! 


The fading sunset flushes and tints the waving corn; 

The rose with beauty blushes, the stars await the morn, 
And I am waiting, waiting, Vouchsafe me but a sign 

To show me that thou lovest me, Oh, sweetheart mine! 


JOHN RAVENOR BULLEN. 
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Jack London and Mrs. London Aboard the U. S. S. Kilpatrick 


Jack Londons Women 


By Grace V. Silver 


HROUGH his writings Jack 
London has shown us but two 

kinds of women. He knew life 
as no other writer of our time ever 
knew it; he knew science and history 
and philosophy as well. In the crea- 
tion of his characters he brought into 
play all his varied knowledge, and 
this knowledge and experience taught 
him that there were but two kinds of 
women in this world. He had inti- 
mate knowledge of both, therefore he 
knew them too well to attempt to 
classify either as “good” or “bad.” 
He never created a woman wholly 


bad, for none knew better than he the 
effects of environment on the human 
character. His “bad” women are in- 
finitely better than the good ones of 
other and less observing writers. 
One might say, almost, that London 
had drawn the portraits of but two 
women; that he has taken two women 
whom he himself knew, placed them 
in all possible situations, analyzed 
them mercilessly, yet unobtrusively, 
scientifically examined and recorded 
their development under different and 
varied environment, and given us the 
result of his observations in the most 
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wonderful series of pen portraits of 
modern women ever drawn. 

He realized that womenkind are di- 
vided into two classes. There is the 
class who live to get all they can out 
of their menfolk and who give as lit- 
tle as they need, or as much as they 
are compelled to give in return for 
the economic support and love which 
they require. Then there is the other 
class of women — mate-women, Lon- 
don called them—who go through the 
battle of life side by side with their 
men; women who are comrades and 
friends as well as lovers; women 
whose love for their menfolk is ma- 
ternal as well as sexual; women who 
mother the men they have mated; wo- 
men whose desire is to give rather 
than to receive; women who, giving 
all that woman can give to man, are 
yet rewarded by all that man can give 
to woman. 

One woman is a parasite and the 
other a co-worker; one is a housewife, 
the other a homemaker; one is a cour- 
tesan, and the other a comrade; one 
is only a wife, and the other is greater 
than a friend; one is a sex-grafter and 
the other a mate-woman. Some of 
London’s critics say that his women 
are stilted, women. Some of them are, 
and in their very artificiality they are 
true to life. 

If some of those critics could get 
far enough away from their own class 
to get the proper perspective they 
would realize that their womenfolk 
are stilted, wooden, and that London 
has merely held up the mirror to their 
class. The other type of woman is 
so foreign to them that quite possibly 
they cannot understand her at all. 

Take, for example, the case of Sax- 
on, the laundry girl whom he made 
the heroine of the “Valley of the 
Moon.” And, in passing let us re- 
mark that no one but Jack London 
could have written a successful novel 
with a laundry worker for a heroine 
and a burly teamster for a hero. Pre- 
eminently a mate-woman, all the in- 
stincts of the primitive woman who 
toiled for—and with — her man, are 
Saxon’s. She knows love when it 


comes to her, and fearlessly and hon- 
estly, without shame or coquetry she 
welcomes it. There is not lacking the 
element of parasitism in her make- 
up. It is the same kind of parasitism 
that every woman who is kept —or 
supported, if you wish to be polite—by 
any man must have. Her husband, 
after the manner of his kind, culti- 
vates this trait in her. He will sup- 
port her; he will furnish the home, 
supply the food, pay for her clothes, 
place her in a position of absolute 
economic dependence on _ himself. 
When economic necessity compels 
them to rent a room, his pride is out- 
raged—she must not work. 

Saxon, relieved from the grind of 
the laundry and the necessity of earn- 
ing a living for herself, devotes her 
time to making herself pleasing in the 
sight of her man. From him come all 
her wants, all her needs; therefore in 
all her life there is nothing so neces- 
sary as the art of making and keep- 
ing herself attractive in his eyes. She 
is a parasite; but such a wise, intelli- 
gent parasite! Her mental viewpoint 
is that of the favorite sultana of a 
harem, but so wise is she that we 
scarcely realize her deficiencies. Ad- 
vised by her friend, Mary, that she is 
spoiling her husband by waiting on 
him so much, she says in reply: 

“He’s the bread-winner. He works 
harder than I do, and I’ve got more 
time than I know what to do with— 
time to burn. Besides, I want to wait 
on him because I want to, and because 
—well, anyway, I want to.” 

But Saxon does not remain forever 
a parasite; she has too much intelli- 
gence to be satisfied in that role. 
When Billy, her husband, went out on 
strike, Saxon stood bravely by till the 
last bit of food was gone. Then, one 
night, Billy came home to tell her that 
he had been offered a foreman’s place 
and one hundred dollars a month to 
go back to work. Saxon said: 

“You can’t do that Billy; you can’t 
throw the fellows down.” 

She was rewarded by Billy’s hand- 
clasp. 

“Tf all the other fellow’s wives were 
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like you we’d win any strike we 
tackled,” he replied. 

“What would you have done if you 
hadn’t been married ?” 

“Seen ’em in hell first,’ was his re- 
ply. And Saxon answered: 

“Then it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence being married. I’ve got to stand 
by you in everything you stand for. 
I'd be a nice wife if I didn’t.” 

There was rioting, and Saxon’s 
baby was born dead. They lost their 
furniture, could buy no more food, and 
Billy was jailed. Still Saxon stood 
by. All the parasite in her, handed 
down through the ages when woman’s 
best if not only means of support was 
her sex, cultivated by custom as 
something to be cherished, slipped 
away from her. She become the mate- 
woman, mother, as well as wife, of 
her man; and, when Billy was re- 
leased from jail, homeless and penni- 
less they tramped over California till, 
together, they earned a home for 
themselves in the “Valley of the 
Moon.” 

There might be a _ considerable 
amount of human folly prevented and 
human misery saved if every girl, and 
every woman could read with open 
mind the “Valley of the Moon.” 

Dede Mason, heroine of “Burning 
Daylight,” is another of London’s 
mate-women. Co-worker in all things, 
all heart and all brain, she will not 
marry the man she loves—because he 
is wealthy; because she would cease 
to be a fellow worker of his in the of- 
fice, and become the kept plaything of 
his leisure hours. To become the wife 
—and therefore the kept woman—of 
the man she has loved for years is to 
her unthinkable. She is very wise, 
and she knows that to place a woman 
in a position where in order to live 
she must calculate, “How much will 
my husband give me?” is to begin 
to destroy that woman’s love for her 
man. She is wise enough to know 
that a real woman loves a man more 
for what she gives to him than for 
what he gives to her. When he is 
financially ruined she comes to him 
freely and gladly. 


The Little Lady of the big house, 
and Labiskwee who starved herself 
on the long trail by the Yukon, that 
Smoke Bellew might eat and live, are 
both mate-women— very much alike 
for all the difference in race and en- 
vironment. They are wonder-women, 
and like Lizzie Connolly in “Martin 
Eden,” they take no thought for them- 
selves. Their business is to battle 
side by side with their men for bread, 
for life, if need be; to give rest and 
content, joy and happiness; to bind 
up the wounds which civilization has 
inflicted on her children. 

To one who knew the Londons, 
these women of his books seem to be 
vivid incarnations of Charmian Kit- 
tredge. Mate-woman was one of the 
names by which he called his wife, 
and well did she deserve it. Always, 
everywhere, she was his companion 
and co-worker; always all that man 
could expect of woman. No one can 
read his “Cruise of the Snark” with- 
out realizing that the portraits he has 
drawn of these other women are based 
on his life with Charmian. When their 
boat leaked and all were sick; when 
they were becalmed for weeks on end 
and they had no longer strength to 
steer their frail craft and the boat 
floated for days an inert mass; when 
the tropic sun caused Jack’s white 
skin to peel off in silvery scales, ulti- 
mately sending him to an Australian 
hospital—then he realized to the full 
the meaning of the word mate-woman. 
Charmian came back and wrote 
the cheerful, optimistic “Log of the 
Snark;” Jack wrote the “Cruise of the 
Snark,” laying bare the tale of their 
struggles and privations, and dedicat- 
ed it to the woman who wept when the 
voyage had to be given up. 

As for London’s other women char- 
acters, most of them seem to bear a 
close resemblance to a lady who came 
intimately into his life soon after he 
began to write. To the discerning 
reader, his Ruth of “Martin Eden,’ is 
a shining example of the purely para- 
sitic woman. Martin interests her; 
she imagines she loves him; but she 
thinks he can’t make money enough 
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to keep her properly and throws him 
over. Her psychology is identical 
with that of the dance hall girl who 
picks as a partner a man who will 
spend much money on her before the 
night is past in preference to a better 
man who has less means. Ruth is very 
good, very refined and very virtuous; 
but she must marry a man abundantly 
able to keep her. Her father and 
mother have trained her to look on her 
sex as the most valuable, most market- 
able, commodity she possesses. Her 
mother is a real lady; she knows noth- 
ing of vice, and the ways of the under- 
world. But all the same, she has an 
attractive daughter for sale, and in- 
tends to get the best possible price— 
or husband—for the girl. Martin is 
successful; he makes money, and they 
wish to resume acquaintance with 
him; he now has the means of buying 
Ruth. 

And what about Maud, that most 
artificial lady of the “Sea Wolf?” 
Alone on an uninhabited island with 
a man who has saved both her honor 
and her life, with a man she loves and 
who loves her, she does not dream of 
giving him a caress, or sign of love 
till they are rescued, months later, by 
a passing ship. Love is of no conse- 
quence to her unless it can be publicly 
advertised amongst strangers as well 
as friends, with suitable clerical cere- 
monies. She was looking to see what 
she could get out of marriage — not 
trying to see of how much comfort she 
might be to the man she loved. And 
there was nothing to be gotten from 
such a connection on a lonely island. 

Some of his parasite women wear 
the cloak of respectability and some 
do not. London realized the truth of 
Kipling’s line about the Colonel’s 
lady and Judy O’Grady; they are both 
the same as far as morals are con- 
cerned. Training, economic circum- 
stances, environment, personal taste, 
cause the seeming differences to ap- 
pear.. He found parasite women in 
the Klondike and in the London slums, 
and he found them amongst the work- 
ing class and the cultured homes of 
Berkeley. At times he idealized them, 


endowed them with attributes they 
did not possess, imagined them to be 
nest builders, mate-women, when 
they were not. Such a composite type 
is Margaret in “The Mutiny of the 
Elsinore.” More convincing, but still 
a composite type growing out of his 
own longing, is Avis, in the “Iron 
Heel.” 

He had always an ideal, as most 
men have, of what a woman ought to 
be; but in the first few years of his 
writing he could only describe the 
ideal; he had not intimately known 
the reality. Consequently the woman 
characters of his earlier writings seem 
and are, more or less artificial. But 
they are no whit more artificial than 
their prototypes in real life..He drew 
them better than he knew; the world 
is full of women of their kind—artifi- 
cial products of an artificial social sys- 
tem, crippled daughters of a soul de- 
stroying civilization. He drew their 
portraits without bitterness; none 
knew better than he that society had 
made them what they were, commer- 
cialized in body and in mind. They 
were good, too, but Jack London real- 
ized that no woman can be quite as 
bad as a thoroughly good woman; 
that none can rise to the heights so 
well as those who have plumbed the 
depths. 

London is often spoken of as a 
“man’s author,” because apparently 
more men that women admire his 
writings. Some women understand 
and admire; many realize subcon- 
sciously, that the parasite type is a 
portrayal of themselves, and are re- 
sentful; many more have been so 
overcultured by civilization and have 
been weighted down by the forces of 
custom and petty superstition and 
mentally and morally stunted by eco- 
nomic pressure that the race instincts 
which all women once had in common 
are either dormant or dead. Artifi- 
cial themselves, London’s mate-wo- 
men seem to them artificial. 

His popularity among men is not 
altogether due to the fact that he 
writes of the mine and the trail, of the 
open road and the sea, of labor and 
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ranch. It is due as much to the fact 
that most men have searched for their 
mate-women, and searched in vain, 
and have married without finding 
them, as to the virile character of his 
stories. Contrary though the idea 
may be to popular opinion, which is 
usually wrong, most men have more 
sentiment and less commercialism, as 
far as love is concerned, than have 
most women. Far more so than wo- 


men, they have retained the healthy 
normal mating instincts. London’s 
mate-woman—his ideal—is the ideal 
woman consciously or unconsciously 
in the minds of millions of men. That 
such a woman, such an ideal relation- 
ship, is for most men unattainable, 
and remains forever an ideal, causes 
London’s women to possess a lasting 
attraction for the men who read his 
works. 





Queer Korean Superstitions 
By Matt Smith 


HILE sojourning as a mission- 
ary in far-off Korea during the 

first four years of the present 
century, the most difficult part of my 
task was to eradicate from the minds 
cf my pupils the many strange super- 
stitions and ideas which prevailed 
among all classes of the natives. 

Like their Chinese cousins, the Ko- 
reans prefer to follow the moon rather 
than the sun in their division of the 
year, and the most important moon 
in the year is the silver sickle that 
they see suspended by an invisible 
cord, the first night of the first month 
in the year. All the natives made a 
new beginning, with the advent of the 
new moon, and it is celebrated as a 
time for restitution. Debts are paid, 
old scores are adjusted, and, most im- 
portant of all, a complete suit of new 
clothes is donned. 

The Korean holiday season begins 
on the first day of the first moon and 
ends on the fifteenth, at which time 
the natives keep busy, and none but 
the most indifferent and inexcusably 
careless will neglect to attend to the 
various little matters whereby the 
spirit of disease, trouble and famine 
must be appeased or bribed. 

Their special dread and greatest 
imaginary foe is one old fellow whom 
they call “Au Wangi,” since on the 
fifteenth day of the first moon in the 
year this malicious spirit descends 


from ether space to earth and goes 
the rounds of all villages, trying on 
the straw shoes before each door. Ko- 
reans, like all other dwellers of the 
Orient, who wear sandals, slip them 
off before the door, never entering 
the house with their shoes on. Those 
whose shoes he finds are sure to re- 
ceive from “Au Wangi” some gift not 
desired nor longed for, but objection- 
able and dreadful, for this evil spirit’s 
gifts come in the form of malignant, 
hideous disease, famine and pesti- 
lence. To avoid his gifts and puzzle 
the old fellow, the shoes are usually 
taken within and a light kept burning 
through the night. But those who fear 
even that this precaution is insufficient 
seek to attract his attention by plac- 
ing a common wire seive on the straw 
thatched roof of the little home, with 
the hope that he has such a mania for 
counting little holes he will be kept 
occupied that he will fail to note the 
flight of time. When midnight comes; 
his power to scatter pestilential gifts 
passes away, and he is compelled to 
depart and leave that house in peace. 

Poor ignorant Koreans, from year to 
year they live in constant dread of the 
approach of the fifteenth day of the 
first moon of the year, when they ex- 
pect “Au Wangi” to promptly return 
to earth, accompanied by countless 
myriads of other evil spirits which 
they believe fill ethereal space. 

















Sacajaweah 


By Frank M. Vancil 


N leaving their winter camp, 
@ April, 1805, among the Mandan 

Indians on the upper Missouri 
River, Lewis and Clark, the great 
Western explorers, employed a Cana- 
dian Frenchman, named Chaboneau, 
for a guide. His Indian wife and 
baby went with them. The woman 
whose name was Sacajaweah or “Bird 
Woman,” was of the Snake or Sho- 
shone tribe beyond the mountains. 
She had been captured in battle and 
taken more than a thousand miles 
down the river, where she became one 
of the three wives of the French 
trapper. 

The early home of Sacajaweah was 
near the mountains, and her return 
with the party to the land of her birth 
and kindred was an event of great re- 
joicing. Through her influence, her 
brother being a chief of the tribe, the 
good will of the Indians was secured. 
She returned from the Pacific Coast 
with the explorers to her native land 
in the vicinity of Three Forks, Mon- 
tana, where a suitable monument has 
been erected to her memory. 

Much has been written about this 
“Bird Woman,” but all that we know 
of her is given in the journal of Lewis 
and Clark who describe her as an or- 
dinary and obedient Indian squaw. 
She was, however, of superior birth, 
the great chief, her brother, says 
Clark, “is a man of influence, sense, 
easy and reserved manners, and ap- 
pears to possess a great deal of sin- 
cerity.” Lewis gives this account: 
“Sah-car-gar-we-ah, our Indian woman, 


was one of the female prisoners taken 
at that time, though I cannot discover 
that she shows any emotion of sor- 
row in recollecting this event, or joy 
in being restored to her native coun- 
try. If she has enough to eat and a 
few trinkets to wear, I believe she 
would be perfectly contented any- 
where.” 

Rev. John Roberts, a Missionary 
among the Indians for many years, 
remembered Sacajaweah and offi- 
ciated at her burial at the Shoshone 
Agency in April, 1884. 

It appears that when Toussant 
Chaboneau, her French husband, be- 
came old and feeble, Sacajawea re- 
turned to her own people, the Sho- 
shones, roaming from Idaho to Wyom- 
ing. Young Chaboneau was a well 
known guide to Bonneville and Fre- 
mont, and is often mentioned. 

While Sacajawea was known as the 
“Bird Woman,” in Dakota, in Wyom- 
ing she was “The Boat-Pus her.” She 
was also called “Wadzewip,” the Lost 
Woman. Those who knew her, de- 
scribe her as short and small, lively 
and spry to the last, dying when she 
was 94 years old. 

At the grave of Sacajawea on Wind 
River in Wyoming, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution have re- 
cently erected a concrete monument 
with a brass plate bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “Sacajaweah, died April 9, 
1884. A guide with the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, 1804-1806. Identi- 
fied by Rev. J. Roberts, who officiated 
at her burial.” 
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FAITH 


I who have watched the opal in the 
west 

The while it faded to the palest gray, 

Have seen the crimson on the linnet’s 
breast, 

And listened to the lark’s inspiring 
lay: 

Have seen the vineyard purple in the 
sun, 

And watched the orange turn from 
green to gold— 

I know, I know that there is only One 

Who could have wrought these won- 

ders manifold. 
CAROLINE CHRISTIE. 





BY THE RIVER 


The light is miraculous — golden and 
rare; 
The stream is a silken and shim- 
mering flood. 
Swallows and orioles sport in the air, 
Ecstasy lives in their blood. 


The trees rear their branches; leafage, 
sun-bright, 
Waves a bon voyage to the boats on 
the river. 
The gifts of the season are hearts 
brave and light, 
And strong as the hands of the 
Giver! 
ARTHUR POWELL. 





REMEMBRANCE 


Evening—a room with shaded light, 
A rose whose perfume haunts the air, 
Her song—a fairy viol at night, 
Her mystic presence everywhere. 
R.-R. GREENWOOD. 





A Page of Sonnets 


THE CALL OF THE WILD 


The blue of the mystic mountains, 

The call of the rushing stream, 

The luring whine of the wind-swept 
pine 

Awaken again the dream— 

Dream of the old-time freedom, 

Dream of the old-time thrills 

And I hear once more as in years 
before 

The call to return to the hills. 


The sleeping spirits have wakened 
And the heart of me is aglow. 
A vision calls from the canon walls 
And the soul of me says “Go!” 
The trails stretch out before 
Straight to the mountain’s span, 
Like a beckoning hand from some 
fairy land, 
And I’m off to the hills again. 
Forp C. Frick. 





HOPE 


How glorious yonder in the eastern 
skies 

Over the edge of night dawn’s foun- 
tains rise! 

Pure as the gold of youth and fair 
to see, 

Even as hope is fair, diurnally. 


HERBERT EpwarD MIEROW. 





QUATRAIN 


winter hills, 
through the pane, 
The leafless boughs in sober, quaker 
guise, 
Within, the music of the leaping 
‘ flame, 
Her lyric laughter and her azure eyes. 
R. R. GREENWOOD. - 


The snow-softened, 



































One Result of Reveated Ground Fires 


Our Forests in July 


By Charles H. Shinn 


F one could overlook the whole 

I of California in these midsum- 

mer days, he would note that 
thousands of tired men, women and 
children were climbing towards the 
snow-peaks, or returning to the val- 
leys, were resting in camps by moun- 
tain streams, lakes and meadows, 
were sitting around camp fires and 
telling tales of romance and adven- 
ture. He would see other armies of 
toilers, not pleasure;seekers, looking 
after sheep and cattle, building roads, 
felling timber, running sawmills, 
hauling out the forest products. From 
San Diego to Siskiyou, the whole 
mountain land would be throbbing 
with magnificent life. 

Then, coming down to details, this 
state-wide -on-looker would begin to 
observe what political text books call 
“the system of checks and balances” 
which one somehow finds everywhere 
—system, supervision, slowly devel- 


oping order, knowledge growing from 
less to more, expert scalers estimat- 
ing the board feet in logs, keen-eyed 
rangers counting in the sheep and cat- 
tle, fire outlooks on lonely peaks far 
above the forests, aviators, perhaps, 
flying overhead to report the first up- 
curling ribbons of smoke from new- 
starting fires. 

Not in the least a pipe-dream, this 
last, for the experiment of using air- 
craft over our forests has been initi- 
ated over large areas in California, 
New Mexico, Arizona and elsewhere. 
Army airplanes are beginning to fly 
while these lines are being written; 
doubtless by the time you, dear 
reader, scan this page, the news- 
papers will be telling how some young 
American who won his fame over the 
war front is reporting fires and saving 
American forests. While on this sub- 
ject, it is also worth saying that the 
vast possibilities in the use of air ma- 
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chines were seen from the first by 
many in the Forest Service, and also 
by many mountain men and lovers of 
the great out-doors, so that sugges- 
tions about: using overhead scouts 
have come from all over California. 
Seeing these things, you if in a Na- 
tional Forest on a camp this July, will 
perhaps remember some of the begin- 
nings—the rude home-made fire-rakes 
of the late Nineties which ‘forest 
guards used; the total lack of tele- 
phones, the three or four days spent 
by hungry sleepless men in the 
gulches and on the high divides, cor- 
ralling a big fire. You will remember 
dozens of hero tales of pioneer forest 


stations alone and done it quite as well 
as any man could. 

The past twenty years’ history of 
fire-fighting experiments in California 
deserves a book to itself, so full is the 
period with thrilling incidents and 
steadily evolving experience. At one 
time, for instance, a number of fire- 
break lines were cut through thick 
brush at high cost, so as to protect 
valuable bodies of timber. But they 
grew up again very fast indeed, and 
it was soon found that except under 
special conditions fire lines are not al- 
together a success, but that the look- 
out towers, telephones, the ability to 
rush a lot of fully-equipped fire fight- 
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Echo Lake, Eldorado National Forest 


work that have become splendid tra- 
ditions helping to create still greater 
loyalties to the growing spirit of 
American forestry. 

You will have watched the building 
of those first rude fire-outlook cabins 
on hill tops near the western fronts of 
the National Forests, back in the first 
ten years of this century, to be rapidly 
followed by much more useful fire 
stations on higher peaks, miles away 
from neighbors, where men lived and 
worked in isolation for months; where 
brave women sometimes lived sharing 
their husbands’ vigils. In a few cases 
women have kept these fire outlook 





ers to the spot quickly (in these days 
largely by machines) are the things 
that count. 

Now we shall have aircraft besides. 
But the really important matter, as 
everyone knows, is the growing unity 
of effort and spirit of fellowship 
among all the people who believe in 
forests. Anybody who spends a lit- 
tle time in one of the eighteen Na- 
tional Forests of California and Ne- 
vada soon discovers all this. “Some 
thing brings us together,” a newcomer 
said one July: “It’s partly the wild 
life, the outdoorness; it’s still more 
the forests and their primeval soli- 
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tude. When we go home again we are 
better and more useful people for our 
summer days up here.” 

But all this health-giving beauty 
and potential wood-product resources 
over thousands of square miles are at 
the mercy of a careless match, a for- 
gotten camp fire, an ignorant, foolish 
or criminal person who starts a blaze 
in our dry season, and perhaps de- 
stroys thousands of acres of timber, 
lessens the water-storage capacity of 
our mountains, and injures the Ameri- 
can people. 

The statistics sent out by lumber- 
men’s associations and the Forest Ser- 





A Summer Home on 


vice prove that fires on our timber 
lands in 1918 cost the Pacific Coast 


$6,500,000 in the destruction of 
merchantable timber, besides, of 
course, the losses to livestock, the 
killing of small trees, the destruction 
of soil fertility and lessening of water 
supplies. We had 6249 separate fires, 
and 321,827 acres were burned over. 
More than two million doilars was 
spent by the Government and by pri- 
vate individuals in checking and fin- 
ally putting out these forest fires. It 
may be added that 1030 of these fires 
were on the National Forests of Cali- 


fornia, burning over some 12,000 
acres, 

Now, when everyone, young and 
old, settlers, tourists, hunters, fisher- 
men, prospectors, cattlemen and ° all 
the rest of us, realize the vast issues 
involved in the fight to save our for- 
ests from any fire loss whatever, fires 
in California can be reduced to merely 
those started by lightning, perhaps fifty 
a year, and the total acreage to less 
than a thousand, the losses to “next to 
nothing.” 

In order to reach this much-desired 
result public education must be con- 
stant, beginning in the primary grades 


the McCloud River 


of the schools, extending throughout 
all social groups of men, women and 
children. Here is an immense field for 
the best work of boy scouts, campfire 
girls, normal schools, outing clubs, and 
all sorts of associations, but especially 
for every force that has to do with 
agriculture and horticulture. 

Another book might be written upon 
the sad, silly, and yet often amusing- 
performances of careless people who 
go to the mountains. Once, not twenty 
miles from Truckee, a couple of men 
camped on the sawdust pile of an old, 
abandoned mill, built their fire, sprang 
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A Result of Carelessness With Camp Fires 


from their blankets a few hours later, 
and ran for their precious lives! Their 
camp, horses and wagon were wiped 
out; the fire burned for a week or so, 
destroying much timber. The men 
went into Truckee and asked a lawyer 
if there was any prospect that they 
could recover damages from the 
owner of the old mill site! 

The late B. B. Redding, of the 
Southern Pacific, “one of Nature’s 
noblemen,” and a man whose love for 
wild life and the forests was beyond 
expression, once found some campers 
on the McCloud river who were setting 
fire to dead pitch-pine stumps, and 
also making huge piles of logs against 
the face of a granite cliff, so that 
when set afire the rock would split, 
explode, and fly off in huge masses. 
He reasoned unavailingly with them. 
“Came up to have a good time,” they 
said. From that incident dated Mr. 
Redding’s desire for fire patrols, more 
stringent laws, and a broader public 
education. It was a long time ago— 
about 1878, I think, but John Muir, 
John Sweet, Sam Williams of the 
“Bulletin,” Prof. Joseph LeConte, Dr. 
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Hilgard, and old John Rock, the nur- 
seryman, were among the men who 
talked Forest Protection with men like 
B. B. Redding, in those times. 

Dr. Hilgard of the State Univer- 
sity, used to say: “Start school gar- 
dens; show the infants how a seed 
grows, and becomes at last a tree. 
Take them to the mountains; show 
them the best way to camp, how to 
live, how to find their way around, 
what to do in case of accidents. Make 
them, in brief, children of the great 
outdoors. Then, when we have Gov- 
ernment forests” (this was about 
1880) “every Californian will know 
how to stand up for them.” 

But mote than thirty years of time 
—and the world-war lies between — 
more than forty years, if one goes back 
to B. B. Redding’s experiences, have 
elapsed. Where are we now? There 
has been a far-reaching system of fire- 
protection created so as to discover, 
reach, and rapidly conquer every fire. 
There has been much written and said 
towards the education of the public. 
Best of all, a policy has been devel- 
oped which aims at interesting every 
owner of a piece of land upon which 
forest trees grow, whether just a wood 
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Fire Lookout Tower, Tahoe National Forest 






































Forest Hill Fire, Tahoe National Forest 


lot or whole square miles of virgin 
timber. Colonel Henry S. Graves, 
Chief of the Forest Service, in a re- 
cent address before the Lumbermen’s 
Congress at Chicago, discussed this 
policy in the most thoughtful and 
practical manner. He outlined the 
vital importance of forest renewal 
private lands, in other words the re- 
storation of timber growth on cut-over 
lands. This involves changes in the 
present methods of taxing forest 
lands, and many other things, but it 
rests upon the full recognition by the 
American people of the necessity of 
saving, utilizing, restoring and forever 
continuing our forest resources. First 
of all, this means cutting out the fires. 
Let us all help to enforce the State 
and Federal fire laws. Let us forever 


get rid of the notion that “light sum- 
mer burning” is ever a good thing in 
long-discredited 


our forests. That 


theory is of the Piute Indian order; it 
clears off great areas; it destroys the 
reproduction as well as much larger 
growth; it changes forests in brush- 
covered and worthless areas. Sys- 
tematic fire protection is the only 
scientific method known to foresters. 
Now for the practical turn — the 
“what to do this very year: First 
keep posted on Forest Service, and 
University literature; get acquainted 
with forests and forest people; use 
safety matches, and pinch out the 
stubs. Secondly, consider the im- 
mense place which forests and wild 
life occupy in our civilization, and 
how empires that wasted these re- 
sources have gone down in pain and 
in darkness. Then, once for all, say 
to yourself ‘We can put an end to 
fire-losses in the California forests, 
excepting of course, the few that come 
from summer lightning strokes.’ ” 
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The Phantom Engine 


By F. H. Sidney 


Have You Ever Thought of the Harrowing Happenings and Lonely 
Vigils of the Tower Signaimen, Who Guard the Passing Trains and 
Human Lives. These Two Narratives, ‘“‘The Phantom Engine” and “The 
Celestial Wireless,’’ Will Glimpse for You the Inner Life of These Men, in 
the Still Watches of the Night. The Author, a Railroad Man, Writes Out 


of His Own Experience.—The Editor. 


N the old days before there were 
any Federal nine-hour laws, In- 

terstate Commerce Commis- 
sions and relief men,” said Signalman 
Jones to his friend, Bill the locomo- 
tive engineer, “we signalmen often 
worked twenty-four, thirty-six, and 
seventy-two hours at a stretch.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Bill. “I 
have often stayed at the throttle fifty 
hours myself.” 

“Those were the times,” said Jones, 
“that after being on duty long hours 
without rest, that we often ‘saw 
things.’ I remember working a sev- 
enty-two hour stretch at ‘WG’ Tower 
fifteen years ago. The last eight hours 
were the hardest I ever put in. I was 
so tired and nervous I couldn’t have 
slept if I had had the opportunity. 

“About three o’clock in the morn- 
ing on the last lap of that long ‘trick,’ 
something rang in on the track circuit. 
It was a short ring, and I concluded it 
must be an engine running light, but 
what engine? I had listened to the 
‘OS,’ and knew just what was moving 
on the division at the time, and there 
was no ‘light engine’ among the ex- 
tras that were being reported. Fur- 
thermore the nearest thing to me at 
that time was an .extra freight at 
Berkshire, forty miles away. 

“Tt might have been something that 
I did not happen to hear reported, I 
thought, so I set the route for main 
line. In a few minutes an engine came 
in sight, and whistled as it passed the 


distant signal. The whistle had the 
strangest and most beautiful sound I 
ever heard. I leaned far out the win- 
dow as the engine approached the 
tower. I wanted to be sure and catch 
the number of the engine that had 
such a beautiful, musical whistle. As 
the engine approached the tower the 
bell rang, and what a wonderful bell 
it was; it sounded as though it was 
made of silver, and it was tinkling 
clearly and musically as the engine 
drew near the tower. I tried to catch 
the number, but it was obliterated. In 
the dull morning light I saw ‘she’ 
was one of the small old style engines, 
and just about fit for the scrap heap. 
The paint had worn off, and the top of 
‘her’ diamond stack had rusted away. 
Her exhaust sounded as though all 
the packing had been blown out of 
the valves, ‘she’ was moving slow and 
working ‘one side.’ This is funny, I 
thought. Are they sending that old 
scrap heap to the shop to be made 
over into a shifter. 

“Just then I caught a glimpse of the 
engineer, his hand was on the throt- 
tle, and he was looking out of the side 
cab window facing the tower. I could 
see he was an old white-haired man. 
His head was bare, and his face was 
deadly pale, the coat he wore was as 
white as snow. He waved a white 
gloved hand at me, then the engine 
disappeared. ‘She’ disappeared as 
though swallowed by the earth. The 
engine was moving slowly as ‘she’ 
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passed the tower, and it is straight 
track for a mile to the west, as you 
well know.” 

Bill nodded his assent, and Jones 
continued : 

“I can swear that engine disap- 
peared less than fifty feet from the 
tower. I did not dare to report that 
strange engine to the train dispatcher, 
he might think I had been asleep and 
dreaming. I was as wide awake then 
as I am now. I thought, perhaps, if 
it was a real engine, and I didn’t ‘OS’ 
it, the dispatcher would call for a re- 
port of it, and I would be safe to give 
it to him then. Consequently I made 
a note of the time, in this old diary. 
See there it is now. ‘Phantom En- 
gine departed west, 3:02, A. M.’” 

“That,” said Bill, “was old Uncle 
Eddie Eastman, who went over the 
bank in a washout near ‘WG’ about 
forty years ago. The engine and 
twelve freight cars rolled down the 
bank, and uncle Eddie, two brakemen 
and the firemen, were buried in the 


mud under the engine, and suffocated, 
I presume, or they may have been 
killed outright. I came down here 
with the wrecker, and they were dead 
when we lifted the engine, and picked 
up their bodies. They say every lit- 
tle while the old man gets restless, 
and digs his old engine out of the 
scrap heap and takes a run over the 
road. His engine was the old Num- 
ber One, and ‘she’ had the old style 
bell and whistle, that’s why they 
sounded so strange and musical. 
They don’t make any such bells and 
whistles these days,” said Bill rather 
sadly. 

“Now isn’t that strange,” ex- 
claimed Jones. “I was reading an ac- 
count of that wreck in an old news- 
paper clipping I found in the locker, 
the day before I had this strange ex- 
perience.” 

“That accounts for it,” said Bill. 
“Tt came out of your sub-conscious 
mind. The human mind is certainly a 
strange instrument.” 


THE CELESTIAL WIRELESS 


IGNALMAN JONES, like most 
IS| telegraphers, was interested in 
wireless telegraphy. He built a 
receiving set, which he put up in the 
tower; and when not busy he amused 
himself by listening to messages that 
were being transmitted between ships 
at sea and the stations along the coast. 
One day Jones had a very strange 
experience; and after that time he 
never touched any part of a wireless 
set. He disconnected his plant and 
stored it away. Jones told the story of 
his experience to his friend Bill, the 
engineer, as follows: 

“At the time I learned telegraphy, 
ene of my school mates who was about 
my own age became interested. The 
consequence was he took up the pro- 
fession and became a telegrapher. We 
worked together on the lower end of 
the road, until I was transferred to the 
tower service up here in the hills, 
while he remained down near the city; 


working as a ticket agent and teleg- 
rapher at one of the suburban sta- 
tions. We visited back and forth and 
corresponded regularly. 

“Jack, (that’s my friend’s name), 
became interested in wireless. He 
studied at evening schools in the city 
and fitted himself for the position of 
constructor of wireless plants. After 
completing his studies he entered the 
employ of one of the wireless com- 
panies. Jack constructed wireless 
stations at points along the Atlantic 
coast. Finally the company sent him 
to the Far East to take charge of the 
construction of some very powerful 
stations. He wrote me some very in- 
teresting letters from the far-away 
places. I often thought as I read his 
letters: Suppose Jack should contract 
one of those Eastern fevers, what 
would become of him in those strange 
far-off lands? Then the thought came 
to me: Jack is a Mason, they are to be 
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found everywhere, and he will be 
cared for in case he is sick or in dis- 
tress. I felt more comfortable after 
that.” 

“You're right; they'll take care of 
him,” replied Bill. “I’ve met Masons 
among the savage tribes in Africa, in 
Afghanistan, and other out-of-the-way 
places. I travelled some in my 
younger days.” 

“I remember feeling particularly 
blue one night,’ continued Jones, 
“and I thought I would listen to the 
wireless a while to see if it would 
cheer me up. I picked up all sorts of 
messages from ships within radius. 
It is five hundred miles from here to 
the coast, and I could easily pick up 
messages from that distance. I heard 
one of the new battleships communi- 
cating in code to the Boston Navy 
Yard. It was just before Germany 
declared war. I often wondered 
what that message meant. As I list- 
ened, this Biblical quotation came to 
my mind: ‘There will be wars and 
rumors of wars.’ 

“After listening to the ships a 
while,” said Jones, “I ‘tuned’ my in- 
struments and picked up some nearby 
amateurs. While listening to their idle 
chatter I thought to myself, what 
poor senders they are; most of them 
sound as though they were using their 
foot to send with. Finally everything 
was quiet and I decided to close my 
station. When suddenly in clear, 
sharp Morse came the signal ‘SY’ 
(my personal sign). It came so sud- 
denly I didn’t have time to wonder 


who might be signalling. And men- 
tally I answered the signal. I say 
mentally because I did not have any 
sending apparatus connected to my 
station. It was only a receiving set. 
Then came this strange message, and 
sent by one whose ‘sending’ I recog- 
nized : 

“ ‘Calcutta, India, Aug. 7, 1914. 
* ‘Te SY, 

“*WG’ Tower: 

“*After several days of suffering 
with one of these terrible Eastern 
fevers, I passed away shortly after 
noon yesterday. The fever has left 
me and my sufferings are over. I am 
happy now. All messages from this 
Celestial World where I have been 
brought are transmitted by telepathy. 
There is no need of any mechanism 
here. Every one is happy and no one 
suffers. Here and only here, does the 
real Brotherhood of Man exist. Good- 
bye with love to you and everybody 
else on earth. 


(Signed) “ ‘JACK.’ 


“Many a night since then have I 
listened for a telepathic call or mes- 
sage from my friend Jack who has 
gone to that undiscovered country, 
from which no one returns. I know 
when the message does come that I 
shall recognize the ‘sending.’ ” 

“Yes, Jones,” replied Bill slowly. 
“I too, have been waiting this many 
years for a message from my loved 
ones gone before. I know I shall rec- 
ognize the ‘sending’ when it does 
come.” 


SIGNALMAN JONES’ QUICK MOVE 


niversary in the railroad service 

and on the day that the signal- 

man at “WG” Tower began working 

eight-hour shifts instead of twelve. 

Jones had been assigned to the last 

“trick,” which began at 11 P. M. and 
ended at 7 A. M. 

It was a windy, snowy night, and at 

11:05 P. M. Jones set the route fcr 


| T was on the day of his fifth an- 


Train No. 27, to cross from the Con- 
way Branch to the outward main line. 
Number 27 made the customary stop 
at Bellville Station and approached 
the tower slowly. The rules of the 
road were that “trains crossing over 
at junction points should do so under 
full control.” In obedience to this rule 
Bill Perry, the engineer of No. 27, 
had his train under control as the train 
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approached the “home signai” of 
“WG” Tower. Just about that tine 
an extra freight train on the main line 
reported to Jones. 

On account of the route being set 
for No. 27 to “cross over,” it was 
necessary for Jones to hold the extra 
freight at the main line signal until 
No. 27 had cleared, as these two 
routes conflicted. About the time the 
freight train approached the main line 
signal a sudden gust of wind blew 
the snow against the tower windcws 
and Jones was unable to see what was 
going on outside. When the atmos- 
phere cleared a few seconds later 
Jones noticed the extra freight was 
nearing the main line signal at a 
rather rapid rate. 

“I wonder if they intend to stop?” 
he said half aloud. “If they slide by 
there’s liable to be a smash-up.” This 
was before the days of air brakes on 
freight trains, and the freight train 
crew were all out on top of the cars 
setting hand brakes to assist the en- 
gineer in stopping the train. Unfortun- 
ately it was down grade from the main 
line signal to the tower and the rails 
were wet and slippery from the snow. 

The engineer of the freight train 
realized the brakes were not holding 
and the wheels were “skidding,” and 
said, “She’s getting away from us.” 

“What will we do?” yelled the 
fireman from the opposite side of the 
cab as he slid down from his seat and 
prepared to jump. 

“Stick!” cried the engineer, as he 
gave a yank at the throttle, and reach- 
ing up for the whistle he blew two 
long blasts, the “off brakes” signal. 
The intention of the engineer was to 
increase the speed of his train and 
pass the tower before No. 27 “took 
the cross-overs.” If he could do this 
it would save a wreck and the only 
damage would be a few broken 
switch points. Otherwise he would 
strike No. 27 “amidships” and prob- 
ably kill and injure many of the 
passengers on that train. The freight 


crew quickly realized what the engi- 
neer hoped to do, and they began run- 
ning over the train letting off the 
brakes they had set to increase the 
speed of their train. 

“There’s only one chance in a 
thousand we can make it,” yelled 
Fred Baker, the conductor as he flew 
over the train as fast as his short fat 
legs would carry him. 

“If we ‘cross their bow’ and not hit 
them amidships even though they 
nose us behind the engine there won’t 
be any one hurt,” replied Frank Nel- 
son, the middle brakeman, who had 
been a sailor, as he raced over the 
train, his long legs enabling him to 
cover the length of a box car in three 
strides. 

Just about that time the water glass 
in the cab of No. 27’s engine burst, 
and the cab was soon filled with 
steam, consequently neither Bill Perry 
nor his fireman could see the ap- 
proaching freight train, or they would 
have stopped and allowed the freight 
to pass. 

“Wide Awake Jones” heard the 
extra freight whistle “off brakes,” and 
he realized it meant danger. Glancing 
at the position of both trains, and tak- 
ing in the situation in an instant, he 
sprang for the levers and with a few 
mighty throws, he succeeded in di- 
verting the route of No. 27 to the 
“long passing siding,” just as the ex- 
tra freight train rushed madly by. 

In the meantime Bill Perry had 
succeeded in getting his water glass 
shut off, and when the cab was clear 
of steam, he found his train moving 
down the “long passing siding” in- 
stead of “across the road.” “What in 
the devil are we doing here?” cried 
Bill to the fireman as he stopped the 
train. 

Just then Jones signalled No. 27 to 
“back up” and with only a few mo- 
ments delay they were on their way 
again. The passengers on that train 
never knew how near death they were 
on that cold winter’s night. 








Poison Jim Chinaman 


By Owen Clarke Treleaven 


the Old Timer is apt to prove 

disappointing; he has no beard 
nor top boots, and he figures the time 
of day by a watch, instead of the 
number of drinks, and shades of Bret 
Harte, he doesn’t drink. 

In the old livery stables which once 
sheltered the four and Concord coach 
the print of which the S. P. used in 
advertising the newly established line, 
now stands at intervals the big ma- 
chines, that have succeeded the Old 
Timers first stage line from Sargent 
to Hollister. 

There I met the Old Timer Leagan 
and he was pleased to meet me and 
yes—he’d be able to spare me some 
time and tell me something of the 
country. 

“Well say,” he said, “I was goin’ 
down to see Jim, our famous old 
Chinaman down here, p’raps yuh’d 
like to go along, huh? 

“T hafta go anyway and I can show 
yuh the old buildin’s that was used as 
a retreat by the young fellers learnin’ 
to be priests; they’d go down there 
durin’ retreat when they couldn’t talk 
yuh know and rest and pray; les 
crank the ole flivver and go.” So we 
did, we cranked and went. 

Arriving at the Chinaman’s ranch 
and stopping at the familiar tin mail 
box, we went through a wooden turn- 
stile and up to the usual shack and 
lean-to that does duty on a ranch of 
that sort as home, harness shop, store 
room, and whatever else may be 


O a devotee of the Western yarn, 


deemed essential in the Oriental con- 
ception of comfort. 

Any pleasant thoughts I may have 
had concerning our prospective visit 
were quickly dispelled by our recep- 
tion. 


In answer to the Old Timer’s 


loud “yuh home Jim?” the door was 
slowly opened wide, to be quickly 
closed again as Jim recognized in me, 
a stranger, that is nearly closed, for I 
became aware of a scrutiny that bid 
fair to be embarrassing, when he 
spoke in a cracked faded old voice: 
“H’lo Mist’ Leagan.” 

“How’re yuh today, Jim. I come 
down to see if yuh wanted anythin’ 
over to Hollister. The boy’s goin’ with 
the stage and I thought might’s well 
see if yuh wanted anythin’.” 

So he opened the door wider, never 
taking his eyes from me—the in- 
truder, and I saw a picturesquely typi- 
cal Chinaman of the old school daz- 
zling in contrast amid the squalor of 
the surroundings with the sheer rich- 
ness of his attire, his brocaded silk 
over jacket with the gilded buttons so 
necessary to the ensemble, and the un- 
der coats faintly in evidence in a fairy 
web of blue and white silk. 

On a ranch, at that time encased in 
sticky mud by the rains, to see crease- 
less blue broadcloth trousers and 
white socks in the soft slippers of 
China, caused one to wonder anew at 
the Oriental vanity that makes for the 
poetry of the life of the unfathomable 
Chinese. 

Back of him was a cook stove and 
several pots simmering and giving out 
the pungent smell of teas and herbs, 
that combine with the long stemmed 
little pipe and its choking odor in giv- 
ing one that lasting impression of the 
Chinese at home. 

“Oh, sick, Mist’ Leagan, too sick.” 

“What’s the matter Jim, ketch cold 
T’'ll bet, huh ?” 

“Yeh, ketchum cold, Mist’ Leagan, 
sick thlee, fouah day, hot, too hot you 
sabe, yeh ketchum cold.” 
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“Well, that’s too bad, Jim. Is there 
anythin’ I can do fer yuh?” 

“Oh, Mist’ Leagan, you go Hollista’ 
you gettee l’il China med’cine ?” 

“Well no, I’m not goin’ but the boy 
is and he’ll get yuh what yuh need.” 

“You no go, Mist’ Leagan?” 

“That’s all right Jim, you tell me 
what yuh want and I'll see to it yuh 
get it.” 

“Aw li’, me fixum li’l paper, you 
gettee med’cine, China -med’cine.” 

So he shuffled around inside and 
presently appeared with a much 
' folded bit of brown wrapping paper. 

“Oh, Mist’ Leagan, you sabe China 
boy med’cine man Hollista, you giv- 
um paper, you no losum ?” 

He showed plainly his reluctance 
to relinquish the paper until given 
additional assurance that the errand 
would be faithfully executed, and I 
appreciated the gentleness and under- 
standing when the Old Timer patient- 
ly replied: “I sabe the feller, Jim, and 
‘course I won’t lose it. Good bye Jim.” 

We started away, but before we had 
reached the stile Jim shouted: “Oh, 
Mist’ Leagan come, you come.” 

We both went back and this time 
Jim came out of the shack. “Oh, Mist’ 
Leagan me forglet China boy no home 
today. Gimmee paper, Fliday he 
home, you come Fliday Mist’ Lea- 
gan P” 

“All right, Jim, all right.” 

“Poor duffer,” said the Old Timer, 
as we went out to the machine, “he 
was afraid I’d lose that note or the 
boy’d forget the medicine, and that’s 
the only excuse he could think of to 
get it back. Oh, well, I'll come again 
Friday.” 

I thought and said as much, em- 
phatically, that a quarrelous old 
heathen seemed to expect people to go 
to considerable trouble to dance at- 
tendance on one who would not be 
generally considered exactly in a posi- 
tion to command attention, and why 
did hé propose returning Friday when 
he knew it was only anxiety over the 
note’s safety that prompted Jim to call 
us back. 

The Old Timer paused in the act of 
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luxuriously rolling his much-chewed 
cigar to the opposite side of his 
mouth, removed it, spat caim and elo- 
quent forbearance of my total lack of 
comprehension, and with ready candor 
admitted that p’raps it might do some 
good if he told me Jim’s story and so 
began. 

“Yuh see, Jim’s alwa’s lived here 
and alwa’s been called ‘Poison Jim,’ 
and how come he got that name was 
like this: 

“*Bout forty years back they was 
sheep in some parts of this country, 
cattle in others and all the valley land 
was in grain, solid stuff miles of it, 
pretty say to look out over thousands 
of acres of it on a mornin’ when the 
sun was jes turnin’ the heads, and 
the mountain breeze was makin’ it 
wave like the little ripples yuh see on 
Monterey Bay when it’s good fishin’ 
yuh know, say it jes made yuh feel 
good. 

“It was a happy place to live in 
them days, they was Spanish ranch- 
eros here and there, and they’d have 
barbecues and dances, fandangoes 
they called ‘em, and I can remember 
on their fiesta days the ranch owners 
ridin’ in to town on big black horses, 
their vaqueros on their ponies cuttin’ 
didoes and shown’ off before the 
women folks who'd be in the surreys 
and carryalls, and then the weddins’ 
they’d have, days of feastin’ and good 
times from one ranchero to another. 
Then in harvest time they all got in 
and helped each other ’stead of cut- 
tin’ throats like they do nowadays, and 
they’d make a fiesta out of the har- 
vest. 

“Then the Indians would come 
stragglin’ back to town from the 
ranches where they worked; they had 
a reg’lar village down where Fourth 
Street is now, and they’d store the 
grain and stuff that served as wages, 
in the old Mission buildin” here and 
some of ‘em worked ‘round the Mis- 
sion and so on. 

“Oh, it used to be more like livin’ 
them days. 

“Now I was goin’ to tell yuh how 
‘Poison Jim’ got that name wasn’t I? 
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“Well, it seems he had more luck 
than anyone else ‘round here mixin’ 
poisoned grain to kill off ground 
squirrels. Them Chinese have more up 
their sleeves ’bout everythin’ than we 
know anyway, so Jim earned a pretty 
good livin’ poisin’ squirrels. That is 
how he got the name of ‘Poison Jim.’ 

“Then one spring came the mustard 
and it seemed to spring up over night 
all over the valley, and it began to 
look bad for the grain. 

“These old Spaniards didn’t use to 
be savin’, they lived along in as much 
comfort as they could and generally 
without any thought for the morrow, 
‘manana,’ as they called it, except as 
a time to do what they didn’t want to 
do today. 

“So this mustard had ’em worryin,’ 
some called it a sort of a visitation 
and others argued ‘bout a story they’d 
heard that the fathers goin’ on foot 
from one Mission to another had scat- 
tered the mustard seed along the 
trails so they could find their way 
easier next year, and some of it had 
blowed over this way and got a start. 

“Well, when it looked like this 
mustard was goin’ to mean ruin to so 
many it was old ‘Poison Jim’ that 
stepped to the front, first off he 
seemed mildly surprised when the 
folks didn’t do somethin’ to rid the 
mustard off’n the land and then one 
day he learned that they didn’t know 
how. Bright and early the next 
mornin’ Jim climbs onto a pinto horse 
he’d got from an Indian here in town, 
and started makin’ the rounds of the 
rancheros. 

“By sometime the next day Jim had 
seen all the ranchers and got their 
consent to his cleanin’ up their fields 
in his own way. He asked them all if 
he could have all the mustard seed. 
Well, the ranchers didn’t know 
whether he was crazy or they was, 
when they heard that kind of talk, but 
they all says ‘Go ahead, and pleese 
Jeem go queek.’ 

“The next day Jim had disappeared 
and the ranchers did some tall specu- 
latin’ on his whereabouts and prob’le 
plans, until a little over a week later 





the whole town turned out, Indians, 
dogs and all to witness what was 
prob’ly the queerest procession ever 
seen in San Juan. 

“It was ‘Poison Jim’ leadin’ ninety 
or a hundred Chinamen he’d corralled 
over near Monterey somewheres, they 
was crab fishin’ or somethin’—I’ve 
forgot now what it was, and he’d 
brought ’em over here to clean up the 
mustard. Well Jim marches ’em out to 
the nearest ranchero, dumps all their 
stuff in an old corral and there they 
camped and rested that day. 

“The next mornin’ they went at it, 
and what d’ye think they was doin’? 

“Cuttin’ off the heads of the mus- 
tard and carryin’ them to a sort of cen- 
tral place they’d cleared off in the 
field, and when they finished one field 
they’d take all the mustard to the 
corral they was campin’ in and spread 
it out to dry, then on to the next field 
and so on. 

“Well, they worked along like 
troopers, and when they got through 
there wasn’t any mustard left in this 
whole valley, ‘course the crop was 
gone for that year, but the mustard 
couldn’t get a start next year ‘cause 
the seed was gone, so the ranchers 
was all satisfied. 

“Now I s’pose you'll wonder what 
Jim wanted with all that seed. Well, 
sir, them Chinamen turned in with 
hand flails and flailed the seed out of 
the pods, and sacked it up and stored 
it away and then one mornin’ we woke 
up to find that we had only one China- 
man in town again, our ‘Poison Jim.’ 

“Yuh know some people say all the 
Chinese race, now what d’ye call it, 
les see, syck or sickic, what do you 
call it now, huh? Oh, yes, phsycic, 
that’s the word, well they say they 
know things ahead of time anyway— 
now I never did take much stock in 
that sort of thing, but jes the same I 
had a feelin’ all along that Jim knew 
what he was doin’ and he sure must 
have, for that fall, one day in October, 
I brought a man in in my stage, a 
Frenchman he was, who was in the 
condiment business in South Africa— 
made peppers and mustard and things 























into condiment. He had come all the 
way from Africa to California to look 
for mustard, because the crop had 
failed down there, mustard crop failed 
mind yuh, and landin’ in San Fran- 
cisco some one told him they’d heard 
about some mustard bein’ threshed 
down here and here he was. Can yuh 
beat that, huh? 

“Well, the long and short of it is, I 
took him to ‘Poison Jim’ and believe 
me, young man, Jim drove the all- 
firedest bargain I ever heard of. He 
got thirty-three thousand dollars from 
that poor misguided Frenchie, who 
started movin’ the mustard right 
away. I met a man once who saw it 
on the docks at Panama. They must 
have packed it ‘cross country down 
there. 

“Jim bought the little ranch yuh 
saw jes now and started raisin’ flax, 
all that money didn’t seem to bother 
him any; he jes come and went ‘bout 
his business like he alwa’s done, but 
that deal was the talk of the whole 
country for a good long while. 

“Things went along "bout as usual 
for several years and then gradually 
things seemed to go ‘topsy-turvy’, 
first there were the two dry years and 
then the few things that did get above 
the ground burned up with the hot 
winds, and grain was a total loss. 

“Then the sheep and cattle that 
were out in the hills on the thousands 
of acres of pasture were dyin’ off in 
bunches—no grazin’ for ‘em yuh 
know, so the owners banded together 
and sent droves of cattle and sheep 
into the mountains in charge of some 
of the most trustworthy of the In- 
dians. 

“There were some of the old fel- 
lows who argued that all this hard luck 
came on account of the burning of the 
cross on the hill yuh see over yonder, 
yuh see they’s another one there now, 
over there on that high hill to’ard ole 
Gabilan. 

“Well, the fathers had put it up 
there as a sort of inspiring object for 
the Indians, and one stormy night a 
herder had burned it to keep warm, 
and then being scared, came in and 
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confessed and had to put up another 
as a penance. 

“Father Ubeck, he’s the one de- 
scribed in ‘Ramona’ as the priest who 
married Ramona. Well sir, he had a 
use for that cross I bet yuh never 
heard of; yuh know he’d see Indians 
setten’ round the Mission or some- 
wheres, as all young folks will, yuh 
know, huh. Well he’d summon ‘em be- 
fore him and talk to ‘em nice about 
the sacredness of love and the mar- 
ried state and all that, and then send 
"em on a jaunt to this cross to sort of 
meditate, yuh know. 

“Yuh see, they’s a spring half way 
up, see that level space up there? 
Well, very few of ’em got clean to 
the top, they knew what to expect 
when they got back anyway, so they’d 
jes go back and Father Ubeck’d marry 
‘em, get the idear? 

“So now things looked pretty blue 
and the ones that suffered the most 
were the poor whites and the In- 
dians right here in town who had no 
work and no money and soon nothing 
to eat. 

“Down in the Indian village condi- 
tions was awful, they was beginnin’ 
to get sick and die off—God! I’ve 
seen little babies at the squaws breasts 
stiffen out and the squaws fall over 
with weakness—tryin’ to dig the lit- 
tle graves. 

“Yuh know the Indians never was 
treated very elegant as yuh might say, 
their lives didn’t amount to much 
around here, ‘specially with the early 
settlers, but we did what we could 
and that didn’t go far, so then the 
state took a hand and built a sort of 
poorhouse and hospital for ’em. 

“Now about fifteen years back there 
had been an epidemic of smallpox 
with the Indians, and one of ‘em, a 
big buck, was bein’ hauled out to be 
buried. However, he didn’t happen 
to be dead, some sort of trance, I 
s’pose and he came to and clawin’ 
his way out of the rags they wrap ‘em 
in got his finger in his eye and lost 
the sight of it, so they called him 
‘One Eyed Jim.’ 

“And it so happened that this ‘One 
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Eyed Jim’ and an ole squaw they 
called ‘Cross Eyed Mary’ for a very 
good reason, were the first to be taken 
starvin’ and sick to the new poor farm 
and they died within a week there. 

“Well, sir, there wasn’t another In- 
dian would go there, they thought d’ye 
see, that it was a new scheme to get 
rid of the poor beggars and they’d 
hide out, to keep from bein’ sent there 
and yuh can see that only added to 
their misery. 

“Then came that day in October, a 
day I think I'll always remember— 
and I’d like to ferget it if I could. 

“One of the inspectors out to the 
poor farm had come into town and 
gone down among the Indians to try 
and round up a few of the poor old 
feeble ones and one or two that had 
fever bad, and the Indians were scared 
of him, they were yellin’ and dartin’ 
in and out of their shacks, the squaws 
screamin’ and dogs yelpin’ so a lot of 
us went down to see the ructions. 

“A little before this there had been 
a general row in one of the bigger 
shacks over a sheep one of the old fel- 
lers had swiped somewheres, and even 
then when I got there I could hear 
grunts and blows and see a buck come 
tearin’ out with what was prob’ly a 
bigger piece of mutton than the owner 
thought was his share, and say it sure 
was pitiful to see them poor devils 
go for the feller that had the meat 
and try and tear a piece off while he 
was holdin’ it up over his head and I 
never saw dogs go for anything like 
them poor beggars did, runnin’ and 
tryin’ to shove it all in their mouths 
to once. 

“*Poison Jim’ had come to town that 
mornin’ to see me about gettin’ him 
some new harness on my next trip out 
and he follered me down to the rum- 
pus and was standin’ a little to one 
side, takin’ it all in and his face was 
as calm and steady like as a wood 
statue. I remember thinkin’ he didn’t 
have much of a heart, because that 
scene was kinda—well, yuh know, 
ugly. 

“T started over towards Jim when I 
see a rancher, a Spaniard he was—I 


never did have much use for that fel- 
ler—who had been in town all night 
playin’ and drinkin’. Well I see him 
comin’ on a wabbly run ‘hell bent for 
election’ and roarin’ drunk. We found 
out afterwards that a greaser, a hired 
man he was, on this rancher’s place, 
had jes rode in to report that an old 
Indian had run off with a pet sheep 
that belonged to the Spaniard’s little 
girl—so the rancher hearin’ of the 
cause of the row in the Indian village, 
and his sheep, put two and two togeth- 
er and here he was comin’ fightin’ 
mad and follered by his man Friday. 

“The inspector had gone into the 
back lane by this time lookin for the 
sick, and if he’d been out where we 
was, what came out of that mess 
might not have happened. 

“The Spaniard came plowin’ his 
way through the crowd that was 
there by this time, roarin’ in Spanish 
for the son of a dog that dared to steal 
from him to come out, jes as the old 


’ Indian who stole the sheep succeeded 


in gettin’ rid of the ones who was 
botherin’ him, and shovin’ the last one 
through the door with a shove that 
well nigh threw him — stood there in 
the doorway with the foreleg of a 
sheep in his hand. 

“Tt is he Senor! he is the one that 
you seek’ yells that little Mex to his 
employer, ‘it is he.’ 

“We was all watchin’ the Spaniard, 
we knew what was comin’ all right, 
but yuh couldn’t a’done anythin’ 
*specially for an Indian in those days, 
yuh know, well he didn’t make any ado 
about it,—jes reached in under his 
coat they carried ’em under their arm 
pits, generally, and drew a long-bar- 
relled army gun.” 

“Indian girl in the crowd screamed, 
every one else was holdin’ in, some- 
how in the face of things like that 
people get so still it gives yuh the 
creeps and I recognized her as the old, 
Indian’s daughter,— she was holdin’ 
her baby in her arms—and straight as 
an arrow she went to that poor old 
feller standin’ there, not quite under- 
standin’ the things that was goin’ on 
—jes as that gun roared!” 
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“That heavy slug hit the girl first, 
turnin’ her before she fell, and passed 
through to her father and tore a hole 
in his neck big as a dollar—they both 
jes crumpled up and sank where they 
stood, the baby rollin’ to one side!” 

“Then we saw what ‘Poison Jim’ 
was made of, the first sign of life in 
that crowd came from him. He very 
quietly walked up, lookin’ straight 
ahead, and pickin’ up the baby, went 
into the shack and closed the door.” 

“A few days later when that harness 
came for Jim, I took it down to that 
ranch of his but no one was home and 
nobody knew where he was, so I 
brought it up to the stable thinkin’ 
he’d show up in a few days.” 

“Well, sir, he sure did show up! 
Four days later I seen somethin’ on 
the road behind me comin’ up from 
Sargent, but didn’t see what it -was 
till after I reached town and un- 
hitched and I see it comin’ up the road 
here.” 

“And then I saw ‘Poison Jim’ —a 
comin’ along in a two-wheeled rig, 


and leadin’ a string of twelve freight 
wagons each one with four hosses and 
a driver and in them wagons, Sir, was 
fifteen thousands dollars worth of pro- 
visions he’d bought in San Jose, ’bout 
cleaned the town out, I reckon, well 
old Jim went straight to that Indian 
village and stopped.” 

“Our old ‘Poison Jim’ was about the 
biggest thing in town that day, he’d 
drive up to a shack and say to the 
driver, ‘you leavem sack bacon, sack 
floua, sack corn, and so on to the next 
shack, and all through, not only the 
Indian camp but the whole country- 
side, wherever help was needed.” 

“It was ‘Poison Jim’ and his money 
that kept those who couldn’t help 
themselves, goin’ till the rains came 
and the cattle and sheep come back 
and the whole country came back to 
itself, and since that time, it has 
alwa’s been our old ‘Poison Jim’ the 
down and outs go to for help —and 
they get it!” 

“D’ye see, young man why I’m 
goin’ back there Friday?” 





IN THE SUNSET’'S GLOW 


Let me watch the blushing river, 
In the Sunset’s crimson hue, 
Watch the waters gleam and quiver 
As I drift and dream with you. 


With my oars both resting idly 
Let me feel the twilight’s grace, 

While its fading glory o’er me, 
Throws a halo on your face! 


With that rosy light before me, 
Painting every cloud I view; 

With that smile of heaven o’er me, 
Let me drift and dream with you. 


WASHINGTON VAN DusEN. 











Loleeta---An Indian Lyric 
By Alice Phillips 


NOTE.—The Kliamath Indians Believed that they Descended from 


the Gray Wolf, and Many Beautiful Legends are told of this Animal. 


The 


Nighthawk, or Whip-poor-will, was said to Guard their Tobacco Patch. 


Loleeta was a Quarter Indian. 


PRELUDE 


Flow on, Oh River of my dream! 

Where’er they silv’ry course may 
gleam, 

Signs of a vanish’d race remain, 

Tho, gone for’er their noble strain; 


Their songs heard only in echoes 
Chanted by thy stream, as it flows 
Onward into the golden west, 

The sunset harbor of thy rest! 


Stories and songs manifold, 
That ne’er in summer were told, 
Repeat’d in accents drifting low, 
By the winter fire’s glow. 


So, with a sad and solemn voice, 
Spoken in words of her choice, 
Repeat’d the legend of her race 
With all its wondrous grace. 


LOLEETA 


In some sunlit forest grove, 

Where the gentle south winds rove, 
The first violet lifts its head, 

Ere yet the April storms are fled. 


Born of the sun and winter’s rain, 
It rears its modest head again, 
And breathes upon the virgin air 
Its fragrant offering of pray’r. 


And thus, within the forest glade, 
Loleeta, fair, the Indian maid 
Dwelt, with heart untaint’d by love 
And pure as the heavens above. 


As fleet as the woodland fawn, 
Often seen at early dawn 
Bounding thro’ the dewy vale, 
She ran with the wild March gale. 


But when the stars shone overhead, 
Her white blood strove with the red, 
And a longing, wild and sad, 

Filled her soul where all was glad. 


When a wolf, all gray and lean, 
Crossed the starlight path between, 


Loleeta in her olden tongue 
Began with words half spok’n, half 


sung: 


Listen, in the still cold moonlight, 
Thro’ the lone hours of winter’s night! 
Hear you his wild, defiant cry— 

His song of Ages long gone by? 


A time there was, when beasts alone 

Liv’d here, before we came to own 

Hunting grounds and fishing streams— 

Alas, that time is come again, it 
seems! 


Our race is fallen, we are gone, 
Like Autumn’s golden leaves are 
flown. 
Yet unlike them, we come no more 
When spring calls, laughing at our 


door. 

When earth was void and with ro 
light, 

When o’er the deep reign’d blank 
night, 


Ten moons rose in the western sky, 
And as each tipt the Cade on high, 


The wolf, with arrows and his bow, 

Slew all of them, save one, ffom far 
below. 

Thus you can see but one moon now 

Rising above the mountain’s brow! 


A glowing orb, all cold and still, 

It hangs above the distant hill, 

Where the night-hawk, with coarse 
sound, 

Guards the weed on coal-burnt ground. 


And the cricket all night long 

Is chirping its lonesome song: 
“Chiteep-chiteep!”’ far and near, 
A song it sings to charm the deer! 


All day hiding its black head, 
The cricket still mourns the dead; 
But at night the hunter again 
Hears the chirp of its magic strain! 

















The Volunteer 


By Robert Wingate 


H, I don’t see why you need to 

Tom! Ain’t there plenty of 

others to go?” Mrs. Stirling 
pushed away her plate and gazed at 
her tall son through eyes suddenly 
afflicted with an unaccustomed dim- 
ness. Then turning swiftly to her 
husband— 

“There ain’t no call for it, is there 
Abner? Tom’s got a plenty to do 
right at home without going off to 
that terrible war.” 

Mr. Stirling had not moved since 
his son’s announcement. Now he 
drew a long breath and said slowly: 
“It don’t seem’s if he was needed 
right now for the army. But we can’t 
tell, Sarah. These things ain’t for us 
to decide. Maybe it looks to him 
like his duty.” 

“Oh, but when there’s so many 
others I don’t believe it’s duty at all. 
Why should he go and let them stay?” 

A grim smile now overspread 
Tom’s homely and earnest counte- 
nance. “I guess if everyone said that, 
we wouldn’t have much of an army to 
beat the Germans. They’re not much 
afraid of the fellows that ought to go 
but don’t.” 

“The President’s called for volun- 
teers,” said his father, “but he’s also 
said how important it is to keep up 
farmin’ at the highest notch. Maybe 
you can do more good right here, 
Tom.” 

“Oh, I probably should be some 
good here, if I stayed,” returned that 
square-jawed youth, “There’s work 
enough between the farm and the lum- 
ber mill, but you know we haven't 
but forty acres anyway, and Buddy’s 
gettin’ to be about the same as a man. 
He’s sixteen this spring, and he can 





drive the farm machinery just as well 
as anybody. You could get along 
pretty well.” 

“Tt ain’t so bad as it would ’a be’n 
two or three years ago,” said his 
father. “We’ve had two mighty good 
crops and good prices for ‘em. The 
mortgage is lifted, and we’ve got 
quite a lot of things we needed.” 

“How ‘bout Chet Thayer?” said 
Mrs. Stirling suddenly. “Has he got 
any idea of going?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” returned 
Tom, reddening, “He ain’t said any- 
thing to me.” 

“He might git drafted,” said his 
father, “they’re talkin’ of that in Con- 
gress, ain’t they?” 

“No, they wouldn’t get him,” re- 
plied Tom. “He’s a skilled mechanic. 
He’s buildin’ him a pretty nice house 
in the village, and they say he’s 
bought out Jim Wilson’s garage.” 

“Oh, I'll warrant you he'll find 
some way out of it. He likes to drive 
that new, shiny car too well,” cried 
Mrs. Stirling. Then turning suddenly 
to her son,—““Tom, why don’t you go 
over this afternoon and talk this all 
over with Lily?” 

Tom’s face flushed yet more deeply 
under the tan, and his throat seemed 
badly obstructed when he answered 
—“Oh, I guess she wouldn’t be at 
home. She’s rather likely to be out 
on a Sunday afternoon.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Stirling, “I see her 
go by in the automobile with young 
Thayer, half an hour ago.” 

“Well, now!” exclaimed Tom’s 
mother, “I think it’s just a shame. I 
ain’t never said anything before —I 
think young folks ought to manage 
these things themselves, if they show 
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any sense. But here you are going 
off to the war because Lily’s taken a 
kind of a fancy that won’t last six 
months for that young sprig with his 
pretty neckties and his shiny automo- 
bile. I s’pose he has got some money 
too, but nobody knows how long he 
will have. And you'll leave the field 
all clear for him; and he'll prob’ly 
marry her, and she'll be good and 
sorry ever after. She comes of good 
stock, Lily does, and really deserves 
better’n she’s got sense enough to un- 
derstand.” 

“Why! said Tom glumly. “I don’t 
know as we’ve got any right to call 
Chet Thayer names just because he’s 
a better looking fellow than I am, and 
has got more money, and the girls like 
him better.” 

“He ain’t better lookin,’ ” 
Mrs. Stirling fiercely. 

Tom laughed. “I guess you’re just 
about the only one that’d say so, 
Mother, and you’re 2 terribly preju- 
diced witness. Anyway, we don’t 
know a thing against him except that 
he wears a white collar on week days 
and is the best dancer that ever comes 
to the Grange Hall. It don’t seem’s if 
a regular fellow could spare the time 
to learn to dance as well as he does— 
but maybe that’s just a countryman’s 
idea. Perhaps he’ll volunteer too, and 
make a better soldier than I will.” 

“Oh, I know you, Tom Stirling,” 
cried his mother in a voice in which 
laughter and sorrow and pride were 
mingled. “Nobody’ll ever know how 
much anything hurts you from any- 
thing you let on. You're just the same 
today as you was that time fifteen 
years ago when you and little Danny 
Smith got mad and got to throwin’ 
stones. You’ve got the scar now on 
your forehead where one of ’em hit 
you. And you come home with your 
face all bloody, and said that you hit 
your head against a stone. And you 
never let on how it happened or that 
it hurt any, and when we found out 
from Danny, himself, a month after- 
ward, you said you didn’t tell about 
it because you warn’t goin’ to have 
him licked for somethin’ that was just 


returned 


as much your fault as his. Oh, that 
was just like you.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “crying never 
gathered up any spilt milk. But that’s 
neither here nor there. I’m going 
over to Morton tomorrow, and I shall 
probably try, anyway, to enlist. You 
might tell Buddy when he comes in.” 
And, taking his hat from the nail, he 
went out by the back way and 
crossed the orchard into the woods. 

The heart of any recruiting sergeant 
would be made glad by the sight of 
Tom Stirling. Tall and broad-shoul- 
dered and clear-eyed, moving with 
the nervous vigor that Europe has 
come to associate with American 
youth, he was the perfect type of the 
men of whom were to be formed the 
armies of the Republic. Labor on the 
farm and in the mill had hardened 
his muscles, and temperate and con- 
tented living had given him nerves fit 
for the endurance of hardship and 
peril. No shadow of doubt as to the 
righteousness of the cause had ever 
crossed his mind, and now the motive 
so quickly divined by his mother ad- 
ded its deciding weight. All ques- 
tions of his duty to the country and 
all his personal problems should be 
solved by one act. For this he claimed 
no credit and desired no sympathy. 

The shadows were cool under the 
pine trees. As he slowly paced the 
familiar path that led by the side of 
the brook and beyond to the chestnut 
woods, the pulses which had been 
pounding at his temples like the 
steam hammers of the forge shops 
gradually subsided. At the delicious 
call of a bluebird Tom stopped to lo- 
cate the songster, as by long estab- 
lished habit, and forgot his intention 
of the previous moment of pulling off 
the starched Sunday collar which had 
seemed to be stifling him. From the 
half-formed leaves and buds came the 
medicinal odors of the forest; the fa- 
miliar flowers of May made their of- 
ferings of beauty; the brook sank still 
the song he had always known and 
which had accompanied so many of 
his childish musings. 

The pathway led down past the 




















Fort Rock,—scene of boyish cam- 
paigns of desperate attack and de- 
fense—through the birch thicket that 
had sheltered many an ambuscade, 
and up into the grove of giant chest- 
nuts where, on frosty October morn- 
ings, Tom and his mates had so often 
gathered cherished stores in gay de- 
fiance of the squirrels’ chattered pro- 
tests. 

As he walked on his heart grew 
lighter than it had been for weeks. 
All the arguments and uncertainties, 
all the self-questionings and condemn- 
ings, all the fiery, leaping hatred of 
his successful rival were gone or fast 
going. His country needed him, and 
he would go. Lily should have her 
happiness undisturbed by him, and he 
would live out the brief and lurid 
career of his boyhood dreams, — the 
camp, the voyage and the field,—bat- 
tle, victory and defeat, glorious strug- 
gle—and the singing messenger of 
death. 

For an hour he strode along half- 
overgrown forest ways. Through the 
interlacing branches the sky overhead 
was of an entrancing blue. From the 
lowlands at the right came the liquid 
notes of a thrush. Tom walked on 
with such a glow of happiness in his 
breast as he had thought never to 
know again. No longer the awkward 
lout he had called himself,—with no 
choice but a pretended indifference in 
the face of defeat—no longer the 
helpless and ridiculous spectator of 
another’s triumph—the guest-to-be at 
Lily’s wedding, with smiling face and 
clumsily-expressed good wishes that 
would deceive no one—but a soldier 
of the Republic,—one of those whose 
names would appear in those ominous 
lists with the heading—Killed in Ac- 
tion—as in the old papers of Civil 
War times he had found long ago in 
the garret. Perhaps they would raise 
another Soldiers’ Monument in the 
town square, and amongst the names 
to be read by every passer would be 
that of Thomas Stirling 

Would she read it sometimes, per- 
haps? Would she pause when cross- 
ing the square with her husband, or 
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possibly her children— Here Tom’s 
heart gave a most painful wrench, and 
his new-found happiness threatened 
to desert him utterly—and read that 
name, cut so clearly and evenly in the 
granite, and perhaps— wipe away a 
tear, as she passed on? He could see 
her now, before his eyes, hurrying 
along beneath a bleak December sky 
of low-hung clouds—a little shawl 
about her shoulders, her face lined 
and aged before its time and her dark 
hair streaked with grey— 

Tom sat down on a fallen tree and 
began to call himself bitter names,— 
quite in the old manner of the days 
before his decision. The glory had 
gone from the day. The sun was 
hidden by a cloud, and one of the chill 
winds of inconstant May came sigh- 
ing through the valley. 

After a few minutes he rose and 
started briskly on. He had come a 
long way, but now he planned to re- 
turn by a different and longer route. 
He told himself that the woods along 
the North Branch were fine at this 
time of year, and maybe he would get 
some of the haw blossoms that Mother 
liked so, in the Mansfield pasture. 
Anyway he had plenty of time today, 
and might not be going that way again 
for a long while. Already his willing 
feet were carrying him along a well- 
known path. 

An hour later Tom was sitting on 
the Spring Rock under a clump of 
oaks, a quarter mile from the road- 
way. The setting sun was shining 
cheerily again, and the scattered trees 
of the pasture sheltered a full-throat- 
ed choir of feathered songsters. Half 
visible through the orchard trees, was 
the abode of the one girl of any con- 
sequence in the world, and off to the 
left lay the path across the field that 
had often proved such a long short- 
cut on the way home from church or 
singing school. 

Tom had just decided in the nega- 
tive, for the third time, the question 
whether he should go to the Mans- 
field house to bid Lily good-bye. He 
would stop on his way to Morton in 
the morning. She would be in the 
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kitchen with her mother; he would 
call her out to the gate, and tell her 
what little there was to be told. It 
would look queer for him to go away 
and never say a word. Folks would 
probably talk a whole lot anyway. 
There was no need of making any 
more of it. 

She might ask him to write to her 
from over there. If she did, should 
he promise to do so? If he did write, 
would she reply? Wouldn’t any such 
letters serve to keep his mind en- 
tangled with all the jealousy and mis- 
ery that he meant to leave behind 
with his civilian clothes? No, he 
wouldn’t write to her. He would have 
a reduction made from the photograph 
he still had hidden in his desk at 
home, and keep it in the back of his 
watch. That would have to suffice. 

Still he made no homeward move, 
and the question of going to the Mans- 
field house was just coming up for a 
fourth decision, when suddenly a 
voice was heard at the pasture bars. 

“Co-boss, Co-boss.” 

Shrill-voiced Jimmy Mansfield usu- 
ally escorted old Dapple back and 
forth from barn to pasture, but though 
this call was surely of treble pitch, 
Tom never for a moment believed it 
proceeded from the throat of that 
young mischief-maker. Cautiously 
pulling a bough aside, he could see 
Lily standing by the bars, a dozen 
rods away, impatience plainly written 
on her face. 

“Oh, plague take it!” she said, all 
unconscious of any auditor, “Where 
is that old cow? I s’pose she’s way 
down in the swamp, and doesn’t in- 
tend to come in till morning.” And, 
noisily throwing down the bars, she 
came down the slope, straight toward 
Tom’s hiding place— 

“Hello, Lily!” 

“Goodness! Tom Stirling, how you 
startled me! What are you doing 
there?” 

“Oh, just resting a bit,” ‘said Tom 
as he came forward, “I’ve been over 
by the North Branch. Say Lily, I 
was just thinking of stopping to see 
you tomorrow. Maybe though I could 


tell you what I had in mind just as 
well now.” 

Lily’s dark eyes twinkled mali- 
ciously. She had never looked so dis- 
tractingly pretty. 

“Oh, I’ve got to hurry and get that 
cow. It'll soon be dark.” 

“T’'ll get your cow for you all right,” 
said Tom, “but for now I’d very much 
appreciate it if you’d sit down here 
for a minute. I’ve got a little piece 
of news for you.” 

“Now see here, Tom,” said Lily, 
more seriously, “it really won’t do any 
good to tell me your news. I know 
what it is anyway. And I’ve got to 
hurry back. I’m expecting company 
this evening.” 

“If you know what I was going to 
tell you,” said Tom, considerably tak- 
en aback, “you must be a mind-reader 
—unless—unless Mother’s been over 
to see you this afternoon.” 

“No, she hasn’t been here, but I 
know just the same what a great man 
you're going to be. I’m glad as I can 
be for you. Father says you'll surely 
do well. But really its no use to go 
over again the things that we talked 
of when you were at my house the last 
time. You surely know me better 
than to think I’m going to change my 
mind on account of a thing like this.” 

“How does your father know what 
I was planning? And how do you 
know? If you'll please tell me,” said 
Tom humbly. 

“Oh, we knew before you did your- 
self. Mr. Ormsby was over yester- 
day to get Father’s advice, and 
Father told him you were exactly the 
man for the place, that the only fault 
you had was being so young, and that 
you would probably outgrow that in 
time.” 

Tom’s eyes opened wide with aston- 
ishment. “Mr. Ormsby!” he ex- 
claimed. “Now I know you're talk- 
ing about something altogether dif- 
ferent from what I am. What is it 
that Mr. Ormsby is planning to put 
me into?” 

“Oh, Tom Stirling! Don’t you know 
really? I thought of course you were 
going to tell me about the new place 
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at the lumber mill. Perhaps I ought 
not to tell you, but I’ve already told 
most of it, anyway. I think it’s such 
a fine chance for you, and just what 
you’ve been wanting. You know you 
used to tell me last winter how you’d 
like to be manager of the lumber mill, 
and all the things you could do to 
make money for the company if you 
were. Well, it seems that Mr. Orms- 
by has bought a controlling interest in 
the mill. He’s got some Government 
contracts, and he’s going to run it the 
year ‘round right along. Now it 
seems that he’s taken notice of you 
working there in the mill the last 
three winters, and he’s been making 
up his mind you’re the man he wants 
for manager. He says the place will 
pay a good salary, and the use of that 
brick cottage near the big mill goes 
with it. He said he was going to send 
for you to come and see him last 
night.” 

Tom drew a long breath — “May- 
be he did. We were all away at the 
War Issues Meeting at Morton. So 
that’s what he had in mind when he 
was talking with me at the Town Hall 
last week. Well, I’m very much 
obliged to Mr. Ormsby for consider- 
ing me for that place, and to your 
father for recommending me. If 
things were different, it would be ex- 
actly what I’d want, but, as it is, I 
can’t take it. I’m going away.” 

“Oh Tom! Aren’t you foolish to do 
that? Think what a good chance this 
is for you to get ahead. You won’t find 
another like it right away.” 

Lily was now seated on the rock 
beside her once favored lover, and 
looking earnestly at his bronzed and 
manly countenance. The thought 
flashed through her mind that he cer- 
taingly was growing better looking. 

“I know I won't,” said Tom. “If 
things were different, I’d take it in a 
minute. It’s just the thing that I’ve 
been thinking I might get some time, 
—maybe ten years from now. As it 
is, ” 





But Tom’s further explanation was 
interrupted by a loud whinny which 
came from a clump of birches near 


the brook. A young mare emerged 
from the thicket and came trotting to- 
ward them. She was jet black from 
head to heel, and the perfect propor- 
tions of her lithe young body, with 
her arching neck and flowing mane 
and tail, made a picture well worth 
seeing. 

“Oh, isn’t she a beauty!” exclaimed 
Lily, as the mare halted a few feet 
away, “I only wish I had some sugar. 
That’s what she wants, you know. 
We've made a regular pet of her. 
Come here, Susie.” 

Susie advanced slowly, snuffing 
eagerly for the coveted sugar, and al- 
lowed her neck to be encircled by the 
arm of her young mistress. 

“She’s just the darlingest horse,” 
went on Lily, “just the prettiest in 
town! But Oh, Tom! I’ve got to send 
her back to you.” 

“Send her back? What for?” 

“Why you know, Tom,—the way 
things are—it isn’t right for me to ac- 
cept valuable presents. And Father 
says she’s worth two hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“Well, if she is, she wasn’t worth 
half that when I gave her to you a 
year ago, and then you had a perfect 
right to accept her. She was only a 
yearling colt then, but now you've 
kept her for a year, and your father’s 
had her broken this spring.” 

“Yes,” said Lily with a sigh, 
“Father said I could drive her myself 
after a little while. She’s such a 
dear! She never would hurt anything. 
But just the same, Tom, I don’t be- 
lieve it’s the right thing for me to 
keep her. Do you, now? 

“Sure, I do,” returned Tom sturdily. 
“Giving’s keepings in my family—al- 
ways has been.” 

“Well, I'll talk to Mother about it,” 
said Lily. “But I know well enough 
she'll say I ought to send her back. 
She hinted something about it the 
other day.” 

“Tll tell you what!” exclaimed 
Tom, struck by a bright thought, 
“We'll leave it that she’s mine. But I 
haven’t any use for her and couldn’t 
take care of her now. You just keep 
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her and treat her as yours until I send 
for her.” 

“Oh, I know what you're planning, 
Tom Stirling!” cried Lily, “I see just 
what you mean to do. You'll never 
call for her at all. That’s just your 
scheme for getting your own way 
about it. You old stubborn, generous 
thing!” 

Here Susie, finding herself no 
longer the center of attention, gave up 
her hopes of sugar and turned and 
trotted away. The young people re- 
sumed their seat on the rock. Old 
Dapple and her milking time were 
forgotten. 

“Well,” said Tom, “it’s perfectly 
true that I wouldn’t know what to do 
with her. I’m going away, and prob- 
ably for quite a while. That was all 
the news I had. I just wanted to tell 
you good-bye.” 

“Oh, Tom! Are you really? Where 
are you going?” 

“To France, I hope. 
Morton and enlist.” 

“Oh, what for? There’s no need of 
it, is there——so soon?” 

“The President seems to think so.” 

“Yes, but think of all the others 
who might just as well go.” 

“Perhaps they’re thinking of me in 
the same way.” 

“Tom Stirling, you give up this 
idea. You’re needed at home, and 
you’ve got good chances right here at 
home.” 

“So have lots of the others. It would 
be a poor army that was made up of 
fellows who were no good at home.” 

Minutes passed, and they sat in 
silence. Twice Lily drew a long 
breath and opened her lips to speak, 
but conflicting impulse choked back 
the words. At last she said in a 
smothered voice— 

“T—never thought of your doing 
anything like that, Tom. What does 
your mother think ?” 

“The same as a million other moth- 
ers.” 

“Oh, Tom! That sounds as though 
you didn’t care.” 

“I do though, but the fact is this 
war has got to be fought through, and 


I’m going to 
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she hasn’t any better right to have her 
sons kept at home than the others 
have.” 

During the next minute or two Tom 
could distinctly hear the ticking of the 
watch in his pocket. His lips were 
straightly set, and he gazed steadily 
at a maple tree in the hollow before 
—,°*; 

When Lily began speaking it was 
with a little catch in her voice that to 
a more subtle observer might have 
told volumes: 

“Chet Thayer says he doesn’t be- 
lieve that there’s any need of people 
getting excited and rushing into the 
army—that the war will be over be- 
fore any American troops can get into 
= 

“Maybe he’s right, but they don’t 
seem to think so in Washington.” 

“Say,” said Lily softly, “When 
Chet came over Friday night be 
brought oh—a beauty of a diamond 
ring. Ill. bet it cost a hundred dol- 
lars. And he wanted me to wear it.” 

The hammers were pounding in 
Tom’s temples again. 

“Yes,” he answered in a_ half- 
choked voice, “and what did you tell 
him ?” 

_“T told him ‘Not yet’.” 

After half a minute Lily whispered: 

“Tom, are you going away to the 
war?” ' 

“Yes, Lily, you know I’ve got to.” 

More minutes passed in silence. 
Then suddenly occurred the most 
amazing thing in all of Tom’s twenty- 
four years of experience. Lily’s arms 
were flung about his neck, and her 
tear-wet cheek was pressed against 
his own. He held her close in a wild 
embrace. The grass and streams of 
the pasture shimmered in a flood of 
purple and gold. 

“Oh, Tom! Oh, Tom!” she sobbed, 
“If you go to Morton, I’m going with 
you. I’ve—I’ve used you terribly, but 
now you'll see. I'll marry you tomor- 
row, and then—when you're in the 
war you'll know you’ve got to come 
back to me.” 

Though Tom’s response was poor 
in words its meaning was wholly be- 














yond mistake, for to some situations 


the language of gesture is beautifully: 


appropriate. The last rays of the set- 
ting sun gleamed on the pale green of 
the new leaves; the shadows fast 
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lengthened on the greensward, and it 
was already night under the pine 
trees. On the two young faces seemed 
to glow the light of an unimagined 
happiness. 





LITTLE DANDELION 


Yellow little flower 
Nodding in the sun, 

How much you would be wanted, 
Were you but two or one. 


But blooming by the thousands, 
On lawn and garden path, 

Where in spite of all our care 
You toss your head and laugh; 


We hardly can be thinking 
There’s heart as pure as gold, 
Or in your growing 
Worth still left untold. 


Nodding little flower 
Blooming in the sun, 

I wish your wandering career 
Hadn’t quite begun. 


You keep me ever busy, 
With knife and pick and hoe; 
I wish I knew a proper place, 
Where dandelions may grow. 
















ELIZABETH HUEBNER. 





























Jumping a Claim 


By Frank M. Vancil 


Bold, adventurous men were they, 
Pioneers of a hidden land; 
Seeking in a devious way— 
A valiant, fearless band. 


N. the early settlement of the 
Great Plains of Kansas and Ne- 

braska there were often exciting 
contests over lands homesteaded by 
the immigrant. Attractive situations, 
containing timber and water, were 
limited, and were often the object of 
strife and litigation. 

There was a kind of Freemasonry 
among the primeval inhabitants—a 
sort of brotherly love and interest, 
and a disposition to assist each other 
in toil and privation. Alike poor in 
worldly goods, the greatest hospital- 
ity prevailed, and nowhere is the trite 
saying more in evidence that “a fellow 
feeling makes one wondrous kind” 
than on the wild frontier. 

Hence, it was but natural that any 
and all efforts of a new comer to ap- 
propriate the labor and home of a 
previous settler, however humble, 
were viewed by the neighbors with 
great disfavor. Owing to the poverty 
of most homesteaders, and the failure 
to secure employment near, many 
were forced to leave their claims for 
a few months, a privilege which the 
law allowed. 

It often happened that during this 
enforced absence some avaricious 
“tenderfoot,” spying the inviting loca- 
tion, would summarily take posses- 
sion of the sod house or “dug out,” the 
few etceteras within, and proceed to 
make himself at home, upon what he 
termed an abandoned claim. Of 
course, upon the return of the original 
occupant there was trouble and lots of 


it, for be it known that those fron- 
tiersmen were a fearless lot, and were 
not out there to do missionary work. 

While sojourning in this land of 
luxuriant zephyrs and periodical bliz- 
zards, an aggravated case of claim- 
jumping came under my observation. 
A horny-handed yeoman from the 
East had taken up a homestead on a 
beautiful stream in western Nebraska; 
built himself a sod house and stable, 
and with his wife, three children, two 
ponies, a cow and three dogs, solemn- 
ly wagered Uncle Sam the sum of six- 
teen dollars that he could stay a citi- 
zen there for five years, hot winds, 
blizzards and coyotes to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Game was plentiful, and subsisting 
chiefly on a meat diet, the summer 
was passed in health and free aban- 
don. But the winters in that treeless 
country are long and severe, and lucra- 
tive employment a negligible quant- 
ity. So, to escape its incident hard- 
ships and to accumulate a little capital 
by which to improve his ranch, this 
tenant by sufference, along “wher 
the frost in on the punkin,” locked up 
the door of his shack, loaded in most 
of his earthly belongings, and, fol- 
lowed by old Brindle, Blanch, Tray 
and Sweetheart, hied himself and 
family back to his wife’s relations 
beyond the Big Muddy, fully intend- 
ing to return with the bluets in the 
spring and to pitch a crop. 

Along in the early winter, when old 
Boreas was holding high carnival with 
the struggling willows and cotton- 
woods, an adventurous prospector 
spied the inviting situation and very 
unceremoniously took possession. He 
was kindly informed of a previous oc- 
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cupancy, and urged not to infringe 
upon the rights of another but it was 
of no avail. He stoutly affirmed that 
the claim was forfeited by removal, 
and that, knowing a good thing when 
he saw it, he was there to stay. 

Being alone, the trespasser sup- 
ported himself by trapping and hunt- 
ing during the winter; and, being of 
a suspicious looking character, his ac- 
quaintance in the neighborhood was 
limited. He had all the earmarks of 
being a bad man, a fugitive from jus- 
tice, and to dispossess him was calcu- 
lated to prove a deal of trouble if not 
tragedy. The absent settler was a 
veteran soldier and had sntelt powder 
upon more than one occasion, and 
was not to be intimidated. 

About April 1st, when the balmy 
breath of spring was beginning to 


clothe the valley in freshened verdure, 
and daisies had begun to dot the hill- 
sides, the absent settler drove back 
only to find within his home an incor- 
rigible occupant. 


The condition was 
a serious one. Here was a man, in- 
trenched and defiant, clearly in the 
wrong, but having the nine points of 
law in his favor, that of possession, 
desperate and unscrupulous by nature, 
on the one side, and a battle-scarred 
soldier at the head of a family on the 
other, each unyielding in demands. 

A parley at the threshold ensued, 
and strong language and bitter threats 
were exchanged. The surly dweller 
asserted that he “was not born in a 
thicket to be scared by a cricket,” and 
the old veteran retorted that he had 
faced many a musket, and proposed 
to regain possession of his home, 
peacefully if he could, forcibly if he 
must. 

Universal sympathy was with the 
ousted settler, and it was but a short 
time until a company of a score or 
more of bronzed homesteaders had al- 
lied themselves with the dispossessed, 
and expressed a willingness to assist 
in ridding the neighborhood of such a 
doubtful character. To avoid a trag- 
edy, it was decided to use strategy if 
possible. The shack, in which the 
trespasser was fortified, was not of a 


combustible material, hence to burn 
him out was impossible. To storm the 
inclosure would doubtless result in fa- 
talities, therefore it was resolved to 
smoke him out. 

The sod structure had but two small 
windows, one on each side, so the 
building could be safely approached 
from th gable unseen. The stovepipe 
extended above the roof near the cen- 
ter of the comb of the building. An 
old cook stove below was used in pre- 
paring meals and in warming the 
room, which was only some 20 by 30 
feet in dimension. Around this stove, 
the claim-jumper sat with his rifle at 
his elbow, scarcely attempting to peep 
outward, for fear of being met by a 
volley of lead. 

On a dark and stormy night, a short 
time after the return of the home- 
steader, a full dozen of strenuous and 
determined men surrounded the rustic 
abode, armed with a goodly supply of 
weapons, powder and sulphur. To 
creep cautiously up to the gable end 
of the building and to mount the low 
roof, guarded by a platoon of pointed 
rifles, was not a heroic task, and 
was accomplished without difficulty. 
Neither was it difficult to crawl along 
the comb of the roof to the stove-pipe 
and to pour down therein a pound of 
sulphur upon the smouldering coals 

This clandestine act producted a 
commotion within—a hurrying to and 
fro and a gasping for fresh air; but 
which was not a circumstance to the 
scene following—the dropping of a 
pound of powder down the same ave- 
nue. There was a flash—a terrible 
explosion, amid a scattering of dirt 
and ironware. A breathless, coatless, 
blackened specimen of humanity was 
met near the door and the ultimatum 
prepounded to him in vigorous mono- 
syllables. He was at first disposed to 
argue the question of exit, until see- 
ing a lengthy lariat in the hands of 
one of the party, he quickly agreed to 
abdicate the realm instanter, and he 
did. He was assisted out beyond the 
limits of the neighborhood, and advis- 
ed to hit only the high places in his 
journey west, and he kept on going. 
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The Romance of Silver Peak 


By Henry W. Mahan, dr. 


Part II. 


O, No, Miss. I said I’m to shoot 
him a signal when I get the 
names of the folks on this stage 

if there’s a certain party aboard.” 

The girl seemed more interested 
and excitement had caused her to 
make more room than she realized was 
really there. “Well, what, what — 
name did he think would be in here?” 
She hesitated. The question sounded 
strangely to her. 

The old man looked about and tried 
to get a good look at her. 

“Miss Gladys Wallace! He’s been 
a telling me for some time — Five 
Blasts if she’s aboard — Five Blasts, 
now Ames, don’t forget. And I ain’t 
forgotten neither.” 

The girl said nothing. She was 
quivering with joy but her nerves were 
restraining her speech. 

The stage was nearing its destina- 
tion now and the rain was ceasing 
slightly. “That’s the Hotel up there,” 
the driver remarked. “We’ll make it 
in just a few minutes now.” They 
skidded around curve after curve and 
down the trail that surrounds the 
steam cave baths and up through the 
mesquite-lined trail, until the music 
and laughter of the guests had floated 
down to them. No sooner had the 
passengers planned their arrival than 
the stage had swung up before the 
Hotel and into the garage. The driver 
sourided his klaxon three times. 

“What’s the idea?” queried the old 
man. 

“I’m to give Mr. Gleason three 
blasts when we hit the hotel safely.” 
“IT thought you said ‘five blasts.’ 





That guy up there’ll get his signals 
twisted if you ain’t careful.” 

“No. It’s five if Miss Gladys Wal- 
lace is aboard. Now then let’s see.” 
He had climbed from behind the 
wheel and unfastened the curtains and 
commenced to remove the luggage. 

The girl had already alighted and 
assembled her equipment. “Well, 
Mister Driver!” He looked at her 
wonderingly. “I’m Miss Gladys Wal- 
lace,” and she extended her hand. He 
grasped it more than heartily. 

“Well, well. Mighty, mighty, glad 
to know you, Miss. He’s been a look- 
ing for you. And now here goes.” 

He stepped over to the wheel and 
placing his gauntlet on the klaxon 
sounded off five sharp blasts. 

He looked around and laughed a 
real mountaineer’s laugh. She was 
stooping and gazing sharply up the 
mountain side toward the row of lights 
while he sounded the call. 

“He’s a shaking hands with himself 
all right, Miss.” And Ames completed 
unloading the luggage. The girl, with 
a tear or two rolling down her cheek 
followed the page into the lobby of 
the hotel. 

When Gladys Wallace had com- 
pleted her toilette and prepared her- 
self for her evening meal, she de- 
scended into the lobby of the hotel 
and found her way to the dining room. 
It was a huge affair, with massive pil- 
lars that lent a dignified scenic ap- 
pearance. The guests were many in 


number and there were notables whom 
she had read of and seen upon the 
Here 


screen and stage in the city. 
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and there a table with a well-known 
screen star, and occasionally a call 
for some person of note was sounded 
by a page. 

She was engaged in contemplation 
over her journey. She had waited a 
long time for this very event to take 
place. Here she was now all ready 
for the conclusion of the story she had 
dreamed so about. She felt of her 
bosom. They were there all right, a 
package of his latest letters, and some 
of them postmarked with this very 
hotel. Her dreaming caused her to 
search about for the box—there it was 
right by the desk and he had mailed 
them there. She had been abroad for 
many months, had returned and now 
was ready to complete her dreams of 
the sweetest thing in life. 

When she had finished her dinner 
she retired to the main lobby where 
there were folks engaged at bridge, 
writing letters, and enjoying billiards. 
There were conversations running 
from tennis to golf, and back to hunt- 
ing, and the chase above the springs 
and the outdoors in general. And 
there was regret for the rainstorm min- 
gled with that indescribable sensation 
that springs from an open fire in a 
mountain inn. 

She had fallen to thinking. One 
more day and he would be there. An 
Episcopalian clergyman passed her 
chair and joined a group before the 
fireplace. 

She followed him with her witching 
eyes. She concluded that this was the 
gentleman that Carter Gleason had 
told her of, and who would join them 
in marriage. She wanted to speak to 
him, but she enjoyed her visionary 
dreaming and was contended to sit and 
dream. She had retraced her steps 
to this wonderful hotel and figured 
over her enchanting future, when there 
suddenly seemed to have arisen a 
commotion near the front entrance 
that distracted her attention. 

“It’s Mister Glenn,” she heard mur- 
mured about her. “Graham Glenn — 
he was found laying in the roadway 
above the hotel a mile or two, pos- 
sibly fallen from his horse.” 


The girl was startled. “Graham 
Glenn here?” She was somewhat 
dazed. She arose and hurried to the 
scene of the entrance. She looked 
through the crowd that had gathered 
where two men had placed the injured 
fellow upon an easy couch. 

The Hot Springs Doctor had been 
summoned upon learning of the young 
man’s injuries and was attending him. 

“What is your name my lad?” 

“Graham Glenn, Sir.” 

The girl could not mistake the voice. 
She looked again and could see him 
now. Sure enough it was Graham 
Glenn. The one fellow in the world 
whom she had devoted her time with 
before she had become engaged to 
Carter Gleason. 

“Could it be possible that Graham 
Glenn was here also?” She shook 


herself. This was no time for ques- 
tions. Graham Glenn lay there in- 
jured. 


“It’s all right, my lad,” assured the 
Doctor. “No bones broken. But a 
bad shock. When were you going 
down again?” 

“I had contemplated returning to- 
morrow, Doctor. I don’t like to wait. 
Couldn’t I make it tonight? I am 
needed back in the city right away.” 

“Well, you’re not suffering much. 
It’s more of a shock. You have your 
car here, have you not?” 

“Yes, my Roamer Limousine, in the 
garage.” 

“Well, with a nurse you can do it. 
What train do you want to get?” 

“IT want to catch the 3:30 limited 
in the morning at San Bernardino. I 
think I’m all right, Doctor.” 

“There are no nurses here at pres- 
ent. Let me see” —and the Doctor 
was thinking. 

The girl watched the two and lis- 
tened to the conversation. She was 
likewise thinking. He had saved her 
brother’s life at one time. He was in 
need of help—a nurse, any assistance, 
to catch the 3:30 train. She thought, 
and as she thought she stepped 
through the crowd of guests that had 
gathered and touched the Doctor on 
the shoulder. 
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He turned toward her. “Doctor, I 
know this young man. If you will let 
me, I should like to do him this serv- 
ice that he needs as nurse. I’m nota 
nurse but I can assist him to catch 
his train I’m sure.” 

The doctor looked at Glenn and as 
he did so Glenn caught sight of the 
girl, He was not as awkwardly sur- 
prised as he might have been she 
thought to herself, but of course he 
had been injured. 

The two exchanged greetings, in a 
haze of excitement. The doctor as- 
sented. She had explained to Glenn 
that she was returning for the cere- 
mony of which he had already heard 
the day following and he had volun- 
teered to her his car for her return 
trip. With an expression of congrat- 
ulation he took her hand. 

“Thanks, Gladys. It’s mighty good 
of you. You can make it in the Roam- 
er if you're not afraid to try it.” 

She returned to her room and gath- 
ered such paraphernalia as she 
thought she would need. She sur- 
veyed the room to see that she had 
left nothing. Her wrist watch was 
laying on the dresser, and she return- 
ed to get it. She looked at it. “Just 
twelve o’clock,” she mused. 

“Rather late to be trying an adven- 
ture of this sort, but if it’s got to be, 
it’s got to, that’s all.” She assured 
herself. As she flashed the lights out 
in the room a streak of lightning hit 
overhead. She stepped to the win- 
dow. The room was dark, and she 
watched the light over the country be- 
low. She followed it back up the 
mountain side. 

“Too bad, too bad,” she mused. 
“Must have hit something up there. 
The top of that mountain burns a flar- 
ing red.” 

When she had found her way back 
to the lobby and onto the side ve- 
randa Glenn was waiting in his car. 
She was assisted by a page who helped 
her to-the seat beside the wheel. 

“Here boy, give this note to this 
gentleman when he calls. His name is 
on the envelope,” and he slipped the 
boy a quarter. 


“Yes, sir, I—” 

The boy did not finish the sen- 
tence, whatever he would have said. A 
tremendous crash sounded up the 
mountain side as though the whole had 
collapsed. 

Glenn shuddered, seemed faint, and 
finally spoke. “I guess that fall is on 
my nerves, Gladys, that thunder 
sure seemed to frighten me a great 
deal.” 

“Was that thunder, Graham? It 
sounded different from thunder. I no- 
ticed a red flaring light on the moun- 
tain top. Maybe something caused a 
landslide.” 

“Maybe, so.” Glenn was clearly not 
himself. They were started on the 
downward journey. He looked back 
and seemed to recoil as he put his at- 
tention again on the soaking roadbed. 
“Probably a fire there,” and he mo- 
tioned in the direction of the flaring 
light. 

“What is that up there, Graham ?” 
She seemed interested in the light as 
she asked the question. 

“That’s Silver Peak.” 

“Oh yes,” and she fell to thinking. 
Her words were muffled. 

Graham Glenn and his girl as- 
sistant were hitting the road for the 
three-thirty west bound Santa Fe 
Limited. 

When Carter Gleason had planted 
his red torch on the crest of Silver 
Peak he unbuttoned his heavy coat 
and stood before the light the bril- 
liant torch afforded. It was burning 
a steady red, and over it he rubbed 
his chilled hands for it offered some 
warmth. He felt that he had accom- 
plished a worthy errand—he reflected, 
as he stood gazing down below into 
the maze of sleet and fog. The valley 
was dim with its diamond like radi- 
ance now, and the chasm below him 
was as quiet as a graveyard in the 
early morn. It was dark as pitch save 
for the torch. 

“They'll be getting the signal now,” 
he ventured to himself. “And they'll 
all be glad the road is going through 
I guess. Ned’s probably got the boys 
there now for the big blast. Great fel- 
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low, Ned—he’d help his enemy before 
himself.” 

Gleason still pondered as _ he 
watched the maze below him. He was 
clearly in a confused state of mind. 
Way up here in the end of nowhere 
almost, giving a signal to help his fel- 
low ranchers, and preparing the way 
for his search that would follow him 
down there. 

“They must be having a iime to 
get the fuse laid right,” he thought 
out loud. He went back to where he 
had hitched his horse. His knapsack 
was fastened to his saddle, and from 
it he took the flask of whiskey, and a 
generous gulp, for the night was test- 
ing his physique. He braced up and 
then reached for his revolver. These 
was no telling what he might meet 
before a blaze like this. He couldn’t 
meet a prowler single handed, and his 
Colts Automatic was a steady friend. 
He raised it skyward to test it out, 
then pulled the trigger. A mightier 
sound than he had expected reached 
his ears from below the hazy mist. 

“They’re going through,” he fairly 
shouted. Then turned and put his 
hand upon his horse’s head. They’ve 
cut her through Pal. Didn’t you hear 
it? We'll be passing that cut tomorrow, 
for the garden of my—” 

Gleason was mumbling in ccr- 
templation. He strode forward be- 
fore the torch. The fog had gradual- 
ly lifted. Fumes of powder had 
reached his nostrils. He pierced the 
panorama with his vision, and it fell 
far below. He could imagice many 
things. 

“Must have scared them out down 
there,” he thought. “Maybe the ‘Mark 
Twain’ on a midnight run for sup- 
plies. Never knew her to hit the lower 
road this time of night before.’ He 
was tracing a dim ray of light on the 
auto road below that was close by the 
hotel. It flickered from his vision. He 


looked about to see that he had left 
nothing, fixed the torch more firmly 
in the tree stump he had chosen, then 
remounted his horse, and set forward 
to retrace his steps to Silver Peak 
Ranch. 


His horse was weary trom 
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the steady climb, but faithful unto 
death. Now up, now down, curve after 
curve, and switchback, through mud 
and snow with an occasional branch 
hitting either of them, but the sure 
footsteps of the horse always gaining 
headway. Gleason was more light- 
hearted but at once uneasy in his re- 
turn to the ranch. He argued with 
himself. 

“That can’t be! If they’ve got it 
through, why should I waste time 
over night here?” He seemed ta be 
in a puzzled state of mind. The horse, 
with its burden, seemed to realize a 
journey of achievement. Its step 
would have signified an answer to lis 
questions. 

“Do you think you can do it, Pal? 
Do you want to push onto Ned’s cabin 
tonight?” The horse was closer to 
the ranch house now. She seemed to 
know the path without any effort, and 
was jogging more easily. As she swung 
around a final turn they came upon 
the south gate, and she galloped like 
a happy boy onto the path that landed 
them presently at the fronc door. 
Gleason sat in his saddle for a mo- 
ment. He was thinking. He reassured 
himself. 

“T’ll do it.” He looked at his watch. 
“Just two-fifteen A. M.,” he said. As 
he queried a figure approached him 
from the veranda. He reached for 
his Colts. 

“Halt!” he shouted hoarsely, for 
the air had clouded his voice. “Who's 
there P?” 

“Pablo, Senor,” and the answer was 
somewhat terrified. 

“Pablo? Well, what are you do- 
ing up this time of night?” 

“I fix Senor’s stuff in package. I 
watch light from Silver Peak and hear 
the noise and think Senor go right 
on.” 

“What do you mean, Pablo? You 
think I’m going right on? Why?” 

“Well, Manuel come here again to- 
night with message. I have ’em here, 
Senor,” and he brought forth another 
scrap of paper which he tendered to 
Gleason. He read it. 

“Tell Mr. Gleason he had better 






















come right on. Have a trace of his 
cattle thief. Ned (Ranger).” 
“But I thought Ned wasn’t letting 


me know about the herd, Pablo. Did 
Manuel say anything else?” 
“Si, Senor, Manuel say ‘Mister 


Gleason must go right down. You tell 
?em, Pablo’.” 

Gleason hesitated a moment, tapped 
the note against the saddle, and looked 
down at Pablo who was obediently 
awaiting orders. 

“You go, Senor?” 

“Yes. I’m hitting the road tonight. 
Right now, Pablo. Let me have the 
stuff.” And he reached down and 
pulled the package of clothing to the 
saddle. “Tell Nela, I'll be sending 
her a message when I'll be making 
the trail to return. She’ll understand.” 
And Gleason touched the reins to his 
horse. 

“Adois! Senor. I fix ’em all right.” 
He was on the veranda again. 

As the lower gate closed some 
sparks fell over it. He puffed on his 
pipe in the drizzle that covered him. 

“Stay with it, Pal. We've got to 
pass that cut pretty quickly. We'll call 
it quits at Ned’s cabin and you'll have 
all the rest you ever want. It’s not so 
long now.” 

They jolted on together. The snow 
had started to melt into a slidy slush 
but the horse found herself equal to 
the journey. Gleason looked at his 
watch by the light his dimly burning 
pipe afforded. 

“Quarter to three!” They were 
swinging into the snow-bound sec- 
tion, and timber was strewn in shat- 
tered bits on either side of the trail. 
The path was open but uncertain. 
They wandered somewhat slowly, un- 
til voices reached them. 

“We've made it, Pal. A bit more 
and we'll be under the roof at Ned’s.” 
No sooner had Gleason spoken than 
they were winding past driftwood and 
shattered trees that the blast had cast 
aside, and he heard the Mexican lingo 
floating across the cold air to him. 
He now began to recognize the way 
and before many minutes was on the 
homeward stretch into the Ranger’s 
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land. Before him a light and a few 
more yards and they were standing in 
his yard in a pool of slush and rain. 


“Who goes there?” It was the 
ranger himself. 

“Carter Gleason!” He had not fin- 
ished repeating his name when Ned 
approached him. 

“Mean work, Mister Gleason. We 
had a devil of a time forcing her open 
but you’ve found us able, I guess.” 

“More than able, Ned. It’s mighty 
fine of you, old man, but how about 
the herd. You're good to have kept 
me unawares. I’d a gone crazy if I'd 
a known it sooner. Nela told me just 
tonight. What about them?” Gleason 
had alighted and was nervously con- 
fused. He led his horse back to the 
stable, accompanied by the ranger, 
and having found it shelter for the 
night, they dropped back to the cabin. 
They entered and placed themselves 
on the couch before the open fire. 

Gleason looked at his watch again. 
“Don’t know what makes me watch 
my time all the while—lI’ve been 
keeping my eye on that watch a doz- 
en or more times tonight.” 

Ned glanced at the alarm clock in 
the corner, instinctively. ‘Three A. M.” 
“You've got to work fast, Mister 
Gleason, can you do it?” 

“Work fast, what do you mean, 
Ned ?” 

“T mean that we got a trace of that 
cattle thief up here tonight. I ‘phoned 
Manuel to give you the word. Did you 
get it?” 

“Sure I got the message, but what 
about it?” Gleason was plainly 
alarmed. 

“Well, it’s a fellow that’s been 
hanging out down below at Arrow- 
head. A flashy feliow. He’s been 
prowling around these parts pretend- 
ing to buy a ranch and we traced him 
up to the second ranch today where 
that new rancher just came in, and he 
was making arrangements to unload 
your whole herd on him. He acted 
like he was your agent. I sent one of 
my boys to head him off, but he’s a 
slick fellow. Not much of a moun- 
taineer, for he had a hard time dodg- 
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ing us on his horse, but he slipped us 
up, I’m ashamed to admit. He told 
the rancher up there that he was re- 
turning on the  three-thirty limited, 
that west-bound train this morning, 
and would take the money with him. 
Your cattle are up there, all corralled, 
safe and sound, but that scoundrel’s 
somewhere down below. He didn’t 
have time to get the money. We slip- 
ped in on him just as he was closing 
the deal. I wanted you to come on 
down tonight just for the reason that 
I want you to get him before he flys 
the coop. Will you do it?” 

Gleason was sharply aroused and 
confused beyond discussion. “Who is 
he, Ned? Did you get his name?” 

“Nope, don’t know his name. But 
he told the rancher that there was a 
woman down at Arrowhead that was 
waiting for him—maybe his wife, we 
don’t know—and that he’d have to 
close the deal up and hurry back 
‘cause she was waiting on him. They 
had to make that train.” 

They were talking fast now. Ned 
was up and starting for the door. 
Gleason after him. “You gotta travel 
fast, Mister Gleason. You’ve gotta get 
that fellow.” 

Gleason stopped short and put his 
hand on Ned’s shoulder, looking him 
squarely in the eye. “Wait a minute, 
Ned! Before I go what about this 
woman? What was her name?” 

“Dunno, Mister Gleason. What dif- 
ference does that make? Come along.” 

Gleason stood still. He was reserv- 
edly determined in his answer and 
slower in his speech. 

“It makes a lot of difference, Ned. 
I’ve got to know that.” 

“Well, he intimated something to 
the rancher about her coming up to 
meet some big rancher and that they 
were to be married shortly at the ho- 
tel below. He explained about some 
old romance that sprung up a long 
time ago, and ventured that he was 
here to beat the other man’s time. He 
put on a lot of airs about being a pros- 
perous cattle owner when he brought 
your herd in there.” 

Gleason had reeled back to the 
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couch again, then across the room to 
the telephone. “So, that’s his game, is 
it? The dirty thief. Take my cattle 
—then take my girl?” He hesitated, 
for he had composure under his manly 
self-control. 

“What do you mean, Mister Glea- 
son, do you know this fellow?” 

Gleason was silent. He had rung 
a number on the automatic. He waited 
for response. “Know him? I couldn’t 
miss him on that description.” 

The ranger watched him intently 
and pricked up his ears for the con- 
versation. 

“Hello—Hello!” Gleason was 
squirming. “Is this Arrowhead? Yes, 
yes. Well, this is Carter Gleason.” 
He clicked the receiver. “He’s gone, 
Ned. He’s gone.” Gleason was des- 
perate. He listened furtively with 
his mouth against the telephone. He 
looked at his watch. “Three-thirteen 
A. M.” Then he clutched the receiver 
as he heard the voice at the other end 
of the wire. “Yes, this is Car-t—” 
he did not finish. “A message for me 
—read it—yes read—quickly.” It 
came over the wire to him. 

“When you get this we’ll be hitting 
the ties for the city. Be a sport and 
take the litle joke. I did you a good 
turn and moved your cattle farther up 


the range. She is going to be my 
wife——Graham Glenn.” 
Gleason snapped the receiver 


against its rack. He was awkwardly 
dizzy, but he pulled himself together. 
His face was white as a sheet and his 
teeth were set against his pinched lips. 

“He’s double crossed ime, Ned. 
That fellow’s forcing my hand. It’s 
three-fifteen. I’ve got to make that 
three-thirty at San Ber’do. ‘We've got 
to, Ned, we’ve got to.” Gleasun was 
infuriated with his nervous tension. 

Ned had already opened the door 
and motioned Gleason toward him. 
“Come along, Lad. He can’t beat two 
sons of the low Sierras.” 

A minute later and they were tear- 
ing the tarpaulin from the powerful 
Curtis biplane that lay anxiously 
propped for the mission it was headed 
for. 
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“Climb in, Mister Gleason. Bundle 
up!” He had already climbed in. 
The ranger spun the engine. It hum- 
med a powerful tune against the driz- 
zle and breeze. He likewise found his 
place, and behind the wheel. 

“Wait a second. Who’s that prowl- 
ing up back there?” And Gleason 
motioned toward the shanty. 

“Oh, that’s just old man Bell. He’s 
the sheriff of these parts now. Came 
down to help us get this guy.” 

“Hey there! Old man Bell!” Glea- 
son was calling his loudest. 

Bell approached on a run. “What 
do you want of him, Mister Gleason ?” 

Gleason was on his feet, had the 
sheriff around the waist and hoisted 
him into the biplane. 

“Let ’er go, Sheriff!” It was Glea- 
son that hollered. 

With a burst they shot off into the 
snapping air that caught them. Ned, 
Mister Gleason and Sheriff Bell were 
hitting the air for the three-thirty 
west-bound Limited. 

When Graham Glenn and the girl 
had made their departure from the 
Arrowhead Hotel and rolled down the 
road a ways from the illuminated 
hostelry they fell to talking in a more 
detailed manner. 

“How long did it take you to make 
the trip up on the stage this evening, 
Gladys ?” 

“About three hours, Graham. It was 
very wet on the grade and we had to 
take it easy in places.” 

“We can make it better than that. 
We've got to. Our train goes at 
three-thirty. We'll speed ahead.” 
And he put his foot on the gas. 

“Our train?” She laughed, for his 
expression seemed odd. She looked 
forward, as though frightened with 
the move. 

“Why, of course, our train.” She 
said nothing; now she was watching 
him closely for they were driving 
rather rapidly. 

“Tell me something, Graham. How 
does it happen that you were not 
more surprised to see me, when I 
spoke to the doctor tonight?” 

“Because I was looking for you.” 
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“Looking for me? What do you 
mean?” She was curious. 

“Yes. Looking for you. I knew you 
would come to me when you heard of 
my misfortune.” 

“But how did you know I was 
there ?” 

“T follow the papers. Three days ago 
I read of your return from abroad; 
your intended journey to Arrowhead, 
and then your—well, you know the 
rest. And then I got to thinking of 
our love affair some many moons ago. 
I figured it all out. He never liked me. 
I always hated him. He’s not the 
right man for you. You want someone 
that’s got an established way about 
them—not a slinking mountaineer— 
you—” 

“Don’t. That’s enough, Graham. 
If you’re going to talk that way, I 
shall get right out in this rain and 
travel every step of the way to the 
hotel.” 

“You can’t do that. You promised 
the doctor you would help me catch 
my train. Now you’re going to do it.” 
He sat closer to her, guiding the car 
with his left hand. His arm stole about 
her and he hugged her tightly to him. 
She screamed. 

“Graham Glenn, you'll stop that! I 
came along to help you—it doesn’t 
look as though you were very helpless 
now does it?” She was truly fright- 
ened but with some composure. 

“The doctor might have thought it. 
I never felt healthier in all my life. I 
could have made this journey a dozen 
times tonight, but I managed it so that 
we would make it together. You’re go- 
ing down with me. He’ll find out soon 
enough when he hits the hotel tomor- 
row.” He was sitting closer to her 
now and speaking his words em- 
phatically. 

“Find out what? 
mean P” 

“The note. I left that note with the 
page, addressed to him. He’ll retrace 
his steps quick enough when he 
finds you’ve promised to be my wife.” 
She swooned. Then realizing her sit- 
uation, sat rigidly upright, turned 
slightly in the seat and shot a pierc- 


What do you 











ing look at him. She was dazed and 
terrified, but she was herself. 

“He’s out of luck. Snowed-in 
tighter than a trap, but he’ll make the 
hotel by the time we make the city— 
and when he does, he’ll have the one 
big surprise of his young life.” Glenn 
laughed cynically. 

She was losing ground. She felt 
herself reel, then regained her senses, 
and resolved to fight her way through. 
“How can you do that? You’ve no way 
to force me into this. I'll show you.” 
Her teeth locked in defiance. 

He laughed again. Then spoke more 
decidedly. “Oh, I guess I can. We'll 
see about that.” A train whistle 
sounded from afar. “Do you hear 
that? That’s the west-bound Limited 
now. It’s crossing the Cajon Pass; per- 
haps on the down-grade from Sum- 
mitt. It’s a fast race but we'll make 
it.” He talked with graceful confi- 
dence. 

She was unstrung with words and 
thoughts. “You'll be sorry for this. 
You can’t do this.” Her expressions 
were clearly nerve wrought and shaky. 

“Oh, yes, I can. He’s on that train 
right now, and he'll do the little deed 
—you wait and see.” 

“Whose on that train? What do 
you mean?” 

“The minister from Devore. He’s an 
old friend of mine—we went to col- 
lege together. I wired him the word 
and he’s flagged the Limited—prob- 
ably what she blew her whistle for a 
while ago.” 

The car rolled on; the grade was 
almost finished. It was still drizzling 
and the wind-shield was covered with 
dew. They swung down and out of 
the last canyon. He held his wrist- 
watch down against the light on the 
dash-board. “Three A. M. and twenty 
miles to go. That means work.” He 
threw on more gas and the car slid and 
tossed over the bumpy gulches. She 
was frightened, although she said 
nothing. As they wheeled around a 
sharp corner that brought them out 
upon the highway he heaved a sigh of 
relief, and he chuckled lowly. It was 
lowly too, for she cast her weary eyes 
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at him, and her mouth twitched and 
she pushed herself to the far side of 
the seat. She wished she might jump 


she was umnwrought and 
powerless. He held the speedometer 
at forty and fairly slid down the 
splattered highway. The lights of the 
village were more discernible. 

She spoke. “Who else knows 
this ?” 

“He does—perhaps. I dropped a 
word, unintentionally at a ranch house 
up above. But the snow-bound are 
out of luck up there. Maybe it was his 
house that slid the cliff—it was -in 
that direction.” His remarks were 
heartless. They had their desired ef- 
fect, for she was coldly excited. 

They wheeled around another curve. 
Far ahead the searchlight of the Lim- 
ited lighted up the darkened roadbed. 
“That’s the one—see it?” And he 
pointed exultantly toward the oncom- 
ing train. “We'll have to step to make 
it. She crosses the road a mile down 
here. We’ve gotta cross that grade first 
or we miss the train.” He stepped 
with cowardly bravado on the throttle 
and the car jumped forward anew. 
She was thinking. They crawled closer 
and closer to the approaching train. 
The whistle sounded—clearer now, 
and the lights of the cars were visible. 
At right angles they were making even 
time. He was bent on crossing first— 
to make the switchback and reach the 
station on time. He placed his watch 
before the dash light again. She was 
watching him. The whistle blew more 
vibrantly. An idea struck her, as he 
pulled his arm back from the wheel. 
She was frenzied, the train but twenty 
yards away. Down went her hand to 
the dashboard and the lights of the 
machine flashed out. 

“Look out—my God!” he screamed 
a terrified shriek, instinctively snap- 
ping his feet to the clutch and brakes. 
Her hand was on the limousine door. 
It opened, and she shut her eyes as 
she heard the crash. She had jumped 
—she knew not where. The car had 
met the oncoming engine on its own 
terms. 

“What do you suppose that is down 
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there, Ned?” It was Gleason that 
spoke. He had been following the 
Limited from the time it left the down 
grade and rolled on down into the val- 
ley. 

“She must have hit something. 
Probably a ranch wagon. Those old 
boys fall asleep and breathe their last 
on that crossing many a night.” The 
propeller of the plane was grinding 
incessantly and their voices were 
muffled. “One time an auto was mak- 
ing that grade crossing at about forty 
an hour, a fellow and a girl were in it. 
It turned out later that he was trying 
to steal her from her parents. She 
had presence of mind enough to flash 
his lights out before they hit the 
tracks. She jumped, but it was good- 
night to him.” 

“I see the train has stopped. We 
can cut down our speed now—coast 
a while.” Gleason kept his eyes upon 
the crossing. The moon had swung 
from behind a cloud, and the rainy 
valley was partially lighted up. 

“Let’s circle around a bit, Ned. We 
can wait till they pick up— it’s a short 
run now.” Ned wheeled on his control 
and accepted the suggestion. They 
spun above the scene. 

The girl looked up, from where she 
had regained consciousness. Three 
people were by her side and she was 
watching the machine overhead. 

“That’s it all right—sure enough— 
the airplane,” she was mumbling to 
herself, quite forgetting the crash that 
lay behind her. 

“Why doesn’t he come down?” She 
queried with herself. She wondered. 

The train regained its steam. “All 
aboard!” Another blast of the 
whistle, three more to recall the flag- 
man, and the Limited pounded off 
down the tracks for the village. 

“Throw on your gas, Ned. We'll 
make our landing before she pulls in.” 
And they threw it on, and they shot 
straightway above the rolling engine 
of the track below, ahead of it, and 
down across the village. 

“The yard’s clear. We can flop 
down there all right.” Ned cut off the 
power, and set his mechanism for the 
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drop. They volplaned gracefully and 
rolled forth on a wave of atmosphere 
that planted them presently before 
the platform of the depot. 

The old brick depot was dark, ex- 
cept for the vigilance of the night tele- 
graph clerk who was preparing his or- 
ders for the incoming flyer, and from 
the window there was a constant 
clicking of the key and a green light 
shown onto the wet brick walk. The 
green light of the semaphore dropped 
an arm, and the whistle of the Lim- 
ited sounded as the headlight flashed 
around the curve. 

“There she comes, Ned. Full power 
ahead for the village too. She’s cut- 
ting off her steam now, for the plat- 
form, she’s slowing up.” When Glea- 
son had finished speaking, the train 
had come to a_ standstill beside the 
walk. Ned and Sheriff Bell followed 
him to the only car that opened its 
vestibule. The Pullman conductor 
alighted and started for the telegraph 
office. 

“Hey there!” The conductor 
wheeled about. “Got a couple of res- 
ervations aboard here for me?” 

“What’s the name?” 

“Glenn—Graham Glenn.” 

A stranger had appeared in the ves- 
tibule door. He was in clergyman’s 
attire. The conductor turned to him. 
“Give the operator jin the office this 
paper, will you. It’s got the names and 
data on the collision.” The clergyman 
scrambled off. 

“Your in car three, sir!” Gleason 
hesitated. “Collision?” He was puz- 
zling to himself. ‘““Where was Glenn? 
Sure enough he had reservations for 
the Limited. Where was he? Where 
was the car?” A cold shiver ran down 
his back. He stood stock still, Ned 
and the sheriff were likewise quietly 
pondering. The ‘grade-crossing’ 
scene flashed again through his mind. 
“No—that can’t be!” Gleason had 
muffled a smothered shout of fright. 

“Yes, sir; car three!” repeated the 
conductor. Gleason turned. He had 
quite forgotten the situation. The 
clergyman was returning on the run 
from the telegraph office. 
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“Board-d-d! All aboard!” The con- 
ductor’s voice was shrill. 

“Hold it!” It was the clergyman. 
“Hold it!” The conductor paused. 
Gleason turned to Ned. He was shiv- 
eringly silent. The big ranger was 
quietly breathless and Sheriff Bell 
was hesitantly aside. The two sup- 
ported Gleason as they headed for the 
telegraph office. 

The clergyman was speaking again. 
“Hold it!” “They’re making the time 
all right. He phoned the operator 
from Highlands—they’re due here 
now.” Gleason wheeled about. Sub- 
consciously the words meant some- 
thing to him. As he stood with bated 
breath a klaxon sounded from around 
the corner of the Station. Gleason 
was alert. He listened. The con- 
ductor twirled his lantern twice to 
signal a cut-off for the engineer — 
they would wait. The clergyman bent 
his attention in the direction of the 
klaxon. 

It was he who spoke. “Sure thing! 
It’s Mr. Glenn’s car all right!” 

Sheriff Bell’s hand snapped to his 
revolver. The big ranger was aside 
Gleason. They held their ground. 
Gleason reassured himself. ‘Was it 
true?” A scream from the car. It 
was a girl’s scream. Gleason was on 
his toes—he sprang forward. In an 
instant he was grappling before the 
car. His prey was in his muscular 
arms—it was easy work for a power- 
ful mountaineer. 

“There he is Sheriff! Take him 
away.” Gleason had stepped to the 
other side of the car and she was 
there. She was coming out of a 


faint—it seemed visionary. 

“Gladys!” and he threw his arms 
about her and helped her from the 
car. 

“Carter!” she whispered drowsily 
—‘you did come down, didn’t you?” 

Sheriff Bell held his prisoner reso- 
lutely. With him the clergyman was 
talking—an explanation ensued. “We 
didn’t make the time,” Glenn was 
speaking in jerks—the blow had 
stunned him. “She thought the train 
had hit us, when your engine caught 
that wagon.” The clergyman seemed 
to comprehend. Gleason was en- 
gaged, when the former tapped him 
on the shoulder. 

Gleason turned. The clergyman had 
a prayer-book in his hand. He nodded. 

“All Aboard! Aboard-d-d!” Glea- 
son lifted her from the Roamer, 
shouted a word of departure to his 
partners of the range, and with the 
clergyman hurried to the puffing train. 
They boarded. 

When the West-bound Limited got 
up steam to leave the San Bernar- 
dino station the moon broke over the 
mountain top and down upon the plat- 
form. The biplane, Roamer, and the 
three men were beside the station 
telegraph office. 

On the platform the clergyman 
stood with his back to the rising 
moon. He was reading. She had 
quite recovered her real self. Carter 
Gleason braced himself against the 
railing — it had been a fight worth 
while. 

“Carter. What’s that red light on 
the mountain top?” 

“That’s Silver Peak, my dear!” 


(The End.) 




















Spell of the Rainbow Scarf 


By Donna 


S quiet, staid Mrs. Stanton tied 
her horse to the shed, she 

sighed with relief as she looked 
at the vast sweet space around her, 
at the big old-fashioned farm house 
and at the great pepper trees flop- 
ping in the cold mountain wind. 

She had just come from Cedar 
Grove, four miles away, where all the 
country-side had assembled at the vil- 
lage school picnic. She came alone; 
her three children had coaxed to re- 
main and come home with the Browns. 
As the unusually cool June afternoon 
waned, though she was energetically 
full of life, just on the brink of mid- 
dle age, she left all the merriment 
with nothing more thrilling in her 
mind than to go home and get her 
elderly husband’s supper and spend 
the evening with him. 

Hurrying inside, through a laby- 
rinth of petunias, hydrangeas and 
roses, she flung off her coat from 
about her rounded, slender form. 
While loosening the tie under the col- 
lar of her black silk dress, prepara- 
tory to removing it, she hesitated, 
glanced at the clock, retied it, and 
went into the kitchen. 

The kitchen was large and high- 
ceilinged, with windows and doors 
ajar, through which flowed the cool 
breeze. As she put a handful of twigs 
in the range, she gazed out of a large 
window at the rolling fields of grain, 
flooded with the tender amber light 
of sunset, and the mountains shim- 
mering blue-gray in the distance. Way 
over a low hill she discerned a reaper 
with a man on the seat. Satisfied she 
withdrew her eyes from the land- 
scape, then entered the dining room. 
This room was cooler than the 
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kitchen. She shivered slightly as she 
went about setting the table. 

The day previously her fifteen-year- 
old daughter had been graduated 
from school. Her presents were scat- 
tered around on chairs and on the 
window seat. One of them was a 
large, knitted silk shoulder throw in 
beautiful rainbow tints. Mrs. Stanton 
took this up and put it on. As she did 
so she hastily and half unconsciously 
viewed herself in the side-board mir- 
ror. Suddenly she stood tense and 
looked long and close, examining 
herself as if she were an astonishing 
stranger. 

She found that her eyes and hair 
were of a soft night-like blackness 
and that from the beating wind and 
the pleasurable excitement of meet- 
ing her neighbors her cheeks had 
turned a warm deep cerise. 

Although but thirty-seven, she had 
worn black or dull shades of blue or 
gray for years. Now the broad line 
of brilliant color cutting the duskiness 
of hair, eyes, and gown in twain had 
transformed her exquisitely from an 
ordinary-robed, commonplace wom- 
an to a beauty of Oriental fascina- 
tion. 

The vibrations of light and color 
from the rainbow scarf were reflected 
into her soul. Tumultous feelings of 
regret, for what, she did not know, 
swept her being. A throng of sensa- 
tions surged through her, unrest, 
longing for gayety, distaste for her 
quiet home environment, an onrush of 
life such as she had not known in the 
eighteen years since her marriage. 

She started from her reverie when 
the puff of an automobile and “Hal- 
loa” sounded outside on the drive- 











way. Before answering the summons, 
which came from the front of the 
house, where the wind was sharpest, 
audibly swaying the vines and trees, 
she glanced once more in the mirror 
and arranged the scarf more grace- 
fully across her bosom. 

“Halloa,” she heard again, and 
dreamily moved through the living 
room to the front door. 

The door opened under the pergola, 
which was roofed and wreathed with 
a luxuriant vine ponderous with crim- 
son blossoms. Mauve shadowed hills 
and hazy blue mountains were to the 
left of her; and to the right vineyards, 
orchards and grain fields slanted away 
toward the glittering village. 

Before her, in his machine, under a 
great tossing pepper tree sat Mr. Troy 
a new neighbor, wealthy and a bache- 
lor. He was a large, worldly ap- 
pearing man, of the genial red-haired 
type, near her age, clad in an expen- 
sive suit of gray. 

He had met her twice before, but 
had not noticed her particularly. Now 
he surveyed her with an appraising 
eye. She had suddenly become dif- 
ferent, fascinating. 

She smiled a trifle embarrassed, 
sensible of his admiration and waited 
for him to speak. 

“Is Mr. Stanton around?” he called 
over the wind. 

“He is reaping in one of the lower 
fields,” she answered. 

He leaned from the machine, 
shaded his eyes with his hand, and 
gazed far beyond in several direc- 
tions. “I don’t see him.” 

She came to the edge of the step, 
near to him. “Take the road,” she ex- 
plained, pointing, “winding back of the 
barn, then the road between the apple 
trees and—” She paused and laughed 
a little, showing a row of well kept 
teeth. “There’s so many hills. I know 


each one. But I can’t point out just 
where he is. He'll be up to supper 
soon,” 


“T only want to speak to him a min- 
ute about the pasture.” He added 
after a moment’s thoughtful silence, 
“Why not get in the machine and run 
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down and find him.” 

She climbed in, the wind blowing 
strands of her hair about unheeded. 
She directed the way as they twisted 
over the rough road. When at the top 
of an incline, his gray eyes on her face, 
he took a long breath. “This mountain 
air is great, healthful and a wonder- 
ful beautifier. People are good-look- 
ing here in these hills.” 

She knew it was a veiled compli- 
ment, and that she was worthy of it. 
She stirred uneasily, turned her head 
and kept silent. 

They rode down a _ hardly dis- 
tinguishable road, grown over with 
grass and pulled up near the reaping 
machine. Gray haired Mr. Stanton, 
tall, nearing sixty, but well preserved, 
saw them, got down stiffly from his 
seat and came toward them with tired 
steps. 

“How are you, Troy?” he said. 
Then he scanned his wife, his eyes 
on the rainbow scarf, its fringed ends 
fluttering at her back. “I thought it 
was Dottie,” he declared. 

A shade of resentment came into 
her eyes, her lips parted to speak. 

Mr. Troy glanced significantly, 
with a slight amusement, from hus- 
band to wife and spoke before she 
could. “Got any pasture to spare, Mr. 
Stanton ?” 

“Yes. Yours giving out?” 

“It’s about gone. I’d like to rent 
pasture for two of my horses for the 
rest of the season.” 

“Turn ’em in. There’s plenty.” 

“All right,” Mr. Troy replied. 
“That’s what I wanted to see you 
about. Thanks.” 

He backed the machine and turned 
around. 

The old man called after his wife, 
“I’m coming up directly.” 

“Yes,” she answered. absently. She 
had forgotten to tell him supper was 
ready. 

Curving under the orchard branches 
Mr. Troy bent toward her. “Are you 
going to the dance at the grove to- 
night ?” 

“IT was to the 


picnic this after- 


noon 
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“T was there,” he asserted sur- 
prised, “I didn’t see you.” 

“Nevertheless I was there,” 
smiled. 

“But there was no dancing this aft- 
ernoon.” 

“I never—” she began. 

The breeze wafted the scarf against 
her face. It was delicately perfumed. 
She caught and held it down, twist- 
ing the fringe around her fingers. “I 
haven’t been to a dance in years. In 
fact, scarcely anywhere in the eve- 


she 


” 


ning.” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” he mur- 
mured sympathetically. “Your hus- 
band, of course, doesn’t dance any 
more.” 


She shook her head and for the first 
time felt ashamed of her elderly hus- 
band. 

“Everyone for miles around will be 
there,” he added. 

“Mr. Stanton never did care for 
dancing,” she admitted slowly, turn- 
ing her head away. “And he’s always 
tired in the evening. 

“I presume so,” he said pleasantly 
affable. “Let him go to bed.” His ac- 
cent changed to one of cordial sym- 
pathy. “I am going to take my mother 
and two young lady nieces, who are 
visiting us, down shortly. If you care 
to go, I'll pick you up as I come by.” 

“Oh no,” she began politely but 
broke off abruptly. A shadow of a big 
walnut tree wavered back of the wind 
shield making it like a mirror. Her 
striking appearance rushed over her 
anew. 

“Oh, come for a short while.” 

To her surprise, she found herself 
saying, “It would be rather delight- 
ful to dance again. And I could come 
home with the children,” she con- 
cluded. 

“T’'ll be along in an hour or so.” He 
stopped, let her down under the crim- 
soned pergola, waved his hand genial- 
ly and was gone. 

A curious vexation with her easy 
going husband fretted her when he 
came in to supper. She hadn’t noticed 
before how lined and sunburned was 
his face or how slow and old he had 
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grown or how hastily and noisily he 
ate. Until now she had not thought 
of him as old. The years she had lived 
with him had flowed by in connected 
contentment. Now she was discon- 
tented and restless. 

“George can’t you eat more quiet+ 
ly,” she exclaimed with annoyance, 
standing beside him pouring his tea. 

He looked up from his plate and 
chuckled, “I don’t make half as much 
noise as that drapery you’ve got on.” 

She walked into her room, her eyes 
flashing in contempt at what she 
considered a very poor joke. She put 
her daughter’s tight-fitting patent 
leather pumps on her feet, combed 
and rippled her hair and put a red 
rosebud in it. And then she pinned 
the scarf on to her left shoulder with 
a full blown rose and a horseshoe pin 
of garnets. 

The evening glow was gray and the 
wind had diminished to a whisper 
when Mr. Troy’s automobile swung 
into the yard. Mr. Stanton went out. 
His wife came from her room and 
fluttered close beside him. She wore 
no hat but was drawing on a pair of 
gloves. 

While the machine was still a short 
distance away, coming slowly, the 
husband gazed mystified at her un- 
wonted toilet. 

In a very low voice, without look- 
ing at him, she explained, “I’m going 
to the dance at the grove awhile.” 

“Dance?” he questioned amazed, 
his wholesome round face losing a 
trifle of its ruddiness. “Dance, did you 
say Minnie ?” 

“Yes, I said dance!” 

Now the machine stopped. Mr. 
Troy cried gayly, lifting his hat, “I’m 
going to carry your wife away.” 

“I see,” the husband returned, 
pleasantly impassive, leaning against 
the veranda post. “I see,” he repeated, 
lighting his pipe. 

“He’s a very bad boy,” Mrs. Troy 
scolded adoringly. Then she intro- 
duced the two fair-haired, giggling 
girls beside her as, “Alice and May, 
my granddaughters.” 























“T’ll come home early with the chil- 
dren,” Mrs. Stanton said, turning 
toward her husband, her foot on the 
running board. 

As she settled in the only vacant 
seat, that next to Mr. Troy, she caught 
his more or less conscious gaze of ad- 
miration and felt like a woman who 
had been denied her rights. Her hus- 
band waved good bye, but she wasn’t 
looking that way. 

Mr. Troy was in a_ jolly mood. 
Much to his nieces’ enjoyment he let 
the machine out on the descending 
grade and in an incredible short time 
reached the entrance to the grounds. 

The twilight was dim; night was 
hovering near. Lights isolated, in 
clusters and in rows, sparkled 
among the tall trees. The notes of a 
piano and a violin and numerous 
voices shouting and laughing floated 
out to them. Summer clad girls, ci- 
vilian and uniformed boys and men 
were thickly scattered over the 
grounds. 

Going in they were met by a group 
of young men. And soon Alice and 
May were being conducted toward the 
music. A party of hilarious old peo- 
ple sitting on a bench claimed Mrs. 
Troy. And then as though there was 
nothing else to do, Mr. Troy and Mrs. 
Stanton, bowing and smiling to ac- 
quaintances, strolled toward the open 
tree-embowered dancing platform. 

For an interval they loitered under 
the row of globeless electric lights 
strung saggingly on the outer edges of 
the platform. The music pealed forth 
“Nights of Gladness.” Mr. Troy’s arm 
encircled her waist. Simultaneously a 
half-breathless murmur of amazement 
and incredulity ran through a group 
of neighbors, sitting below the plat- 
form, at her roses, the kaleidoscopic 
scarf and her dancing. 

She did not hear it. Her buoyant 
vitality thrilled through every nerve 
and fibre as under Mr. Troy’s skillful 
guidance, she quickly mastered the 
never-before attempted hesitation 
waltz. 

They circled the crowded floor time 
and time again. Occasionally she had 
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other acquaintances for partners, but 
Mr. Troy would invariably come to 
claim her for the following dance. 

Later when she was the merriest of 
a gay party partaking of ices, her 
daughter, Dottie, came with a new, 
shy expression in her eyes, and half- 
whispered, “Mother the Browns are 
starting for home. Are you coming? 
Sonny and Willie have gone home al- 
ready.” 

“No, dear,” the mother replied, 
while Mr. Troy playfully stole her 
dish of ice cream and hid it under a 
paper on the table, “run along.” 

“But papa’ll be waiting,” the girl 
vouchsafed timidly, her arm around 
her mother’s neck, her shining brown 
head pressing her cheek. 

“Run along,” the other commanded 
blithsomely, dismissing the subject, 
turning and laughing at the missing 
ice cream. 

However Dottie’s remark troubled 
her a little: “‘Papa’ll be waiting.’” 
The joyousness was beginning to pall. 
To the rear she heard some one re- 
mark, “How handsome Mrs. Stanton 
looks tonight.” “Yes,” another voice 
assented, “and I never thought of her 
as handsome before.” 

Thereupon she banished the un- 
pleasant thoughts and her spirits re- 
vived. The hours dashed swiftly by. 
Mr. Troy and Mrs. Stanton were more 
and more inseparable, mingling with 
the crowds around the ice cream and 
lemonade booths, when they were not 
dancing, or promenading with others 
along the starlit paths. 

Then when it was near twelve 
o’clock and they were waltzing near 
the railing, Miss Larkin, the school 
principal, who was noted for being 
very outspoken, said sighing, “The 
ancient story of the husband old while 
the wife is still young, Mrs. Stanton.” 
She walked dutifully, primly away 
with a straight held head. 

Mrs. Stanton blushed furiously. A 
sharp retort surged in her throat. But 
her tongue was not trained to sharp 
retorts and Miss Larkin was a dis- 
tance away before it was ready to be 
uttered. 
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“Ha, ha,” Mr. Troy chuckled. 
“Funny old maid.” 

Self-consciousness arose. She bent 
her head to hide her burning face and 
torturing thoughts and down the 
length of herself she saw nothing but 
darkness, the black silk dress. 

The rainbow throw was no longer 
draped over her shoulders. She felt 
alien here in the night among the 
whirling couples, the music and chat- 
ter. This evening of dancing, laugh- 
ing and jesting seemed no longer a 
part of herself; it belonged to a pic- 
turesque stranger, with brilliant 
cheeks, roses in her hair and clothed 
in a rainbow. She became again the 
quiet, commonplace wife, the mother 
of three children. 

She stepped aside from the mass of 
couples. “l’ve lost Dottie’s scarf,” she 
murmured distantly. 

“Must have become unpinned,” he 
said, not noticing her changed mood. 
“Fell on the floor probably.” 

He took a few paces to where he 
could get a better view of the entire 
floor. He shook his head. “Isn’t here. 
Let’s search along the paths.” 

So they hunted within the glare of 
the lights and without the glare of 
lights, but with no results. 

Near the candy booth Mr. Troy put 
his hand on her arm, arresting her 
footsteps. ‘“What’s the use hunting?” 
he suggested. “I'll write a notice and 
put it up here offering twenty-five dol- 
lars reward for its return.” 

“IT object to any such thing,” she 
protested, drawing away. “It’s of no 
consequence. I wonder if your 
mother’s ready to go home?” 

“Oh, mother,” he grinned. “I let Bob 
Smith take the machine to run the 
others home. He hasn’t returned yet.” 
He took her arm again. “There’s an- 
other hesitation. Let’s not miss it.” 

“T don’t wish to dance again.” 

“What’s the matter,” he coaxed fa- 
miliarly in the unruffled tones of a 
man sure of his ground, and his eyes 
said more than his voice. “Life is just 
beginning for you. I have no ties that 
bind; and surely your husband under 
the circumstances can expect—” 


He was interrupted by a boisterous 
friend who slapped him on the back 
and pulled him off the path. There the 
friend gleefully related something. 

For a moment she had only a vague 
realization of the meaning of his un- 
finished sentence. And then as she 
knew, her heart flamed with regret 
and anger, anger not so much with the 
man as herself. 

Unnoticed she disappeared among 
the thinning strollers. Without glanc- 
ing to the right or the left she swiftly 
threaded her way out of the glimmer 
of the artificial lights and close air 
into the sheltering starlit highway. 

In the small tight slippers she 
teetered painfully along the ruts of 
the road. As she trudged on in the 
dust she felt relieved as the music and 
the clatter of feet grew fainter. Then 
she heard Mr. Troy’s voice coming 
nearer. 

She slunk in the shadow of a tree 
and waited for him to pass. But he 
evidently returned to the park as 
nothing near her broke the silence but 
the hoot of an owl. 

After she had gone a mile on the 
ascending road and made the first 
turn, her heart fluttered as she dis- 
tinguished the pat of a horse’s feet 
and the roll of a rubber-tired buggy. 

In the darkness she waited. Short- 
ly the moving carriage lamp threw a 
dim yellow flicker over her. 

Her old husband pulled up and 
smiled out to her. “Is that you, Min- 
nie?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“I reckoned you’d be getting lone- 
some for home about now.” His voice 
broke off trembling. “So—I so—I—” 

He leaned over and handed out her 
great coat. “It’s chilly. Fog’s coming 
in through the cut. It’ll soon be here.” 

Her lip quivered, and tears sprang 
to her eyes. He watched until she 
had put on the coat. Then he held out 
a scarf. As she took it she sensed it 
was silk. She brushed away her tears 
and held it close to her eyes. It was 
the rainbow scarf. 

“Why—” she faltered, “how—” 

“Dottie,” he interrupted carefully 
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gentle, “didn’t think you looked good Her head dipped. Her forehead 
in it. So she took it and the roses off pressed against his arm. 

of you just before she came home — “But, never mind—wear it, dearie, 
when you were eating ice cream.” all you want to.” 


“Bowery Buck’ 


By Alan George 


(Geo. J. Southwick and Alfred S. Burroughs) 


Yes, pard, it’s a rough lookin’ fiddle an’ not very useful, I know, 

But there ain’t enough gold in the diggin’s to tempt me to part with it, though. 
As long as I live I'll jest keep it right here in my cabin with me, 

For to me its more precious than jewels, no matter how costly they’d be. 
You're right, there’s a story about it, an’ one I don’t mind to relate, 

For it calls to my mind a true hero an’ a noble an’ brave cabin-mate. 

To start at the first o’ the chapter, I’ll state what most people don’t know: 
This camp isn’t now what it was then—some forty-odd winters ago. 

The mines they was new an’ a-boomin’, and I was the head foreman then, 
But I didn’t put on any airs, pard, though bossin’ a hundred-odd men. 


Well, one day a strappin’ young feller came into the camp huntin’ work, 

An’ said he was right from the Bow’ry—a city chap fresh from New York. 
Good lookin’? Well, no, pard; his front teeth were big an’ so far outward stuck 
That the boys in the diggin’s fixed on him the high-soundin’ title 0’ Buck; 

An’ as he had come from the Bowery, the name “Bow’ry Buck” seemed to fit, 
But the chap took it all in good natur’ an’ seemed not to mind it a bit. 

In short, he was one o’ them fellers that take the world jest as she goes, 

An’ makes friends o’ everyone ’round ’em an’ never are bothered with foes. 
An’ that’s how the chap came among us, an’ somehow it fell to my luck, 

To have a stray bunk in my cabin that just seemed to fit “Bow-ry Buck.” 


Nights, after our day’s work was over, down here to this cabin we’d go 
An’ Buck would take down this same fiddle an’ rosinin’ up this same bow, 
He’d play what he said was a two-step—the finest tune ever was heard— 
An’ I would jest sit there an’ listen for hours without speakin’ a word. 

There was somethin’ about that sweet music that made my heart happy an’ light, 
An’ tired as I was, an’ rheumatic, I was achin’ to dance ev'ry night! 

No matter how blue an’ down-hearted, no matter how things would go wrong, 
That “Bowery Buck Two-Step” would cheer me an’ life would be all a glad song. 
An’ oft when the boys got to drinkin’ an’ started to wrangle and fight, 
That soul-stirrin’ tune from Buck’s fiddle would settle all arguments right. 
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One night—I will never forget it—while we were both sittin’ in here, 

An’ Bowery Buck was a-playin’ the two-step I loved so to hear, 

We heard a great yellin’ an’ shoutin’ jest down at the foot o’ the hill 

Where some o’ the tumbled-down cabins are ling’rin in evidence still. 

We rushed to the door o’ the cabin an’ the first thing that greeted our sight 
Was the glare of a roarin’ big fire there that lit up the shadowy night. 

“Come on,” shouted Buck; “ ’tis the hash-house, an’ it’s bein’ burned up fit to kill,” 
An’ away we both sped like a whirlwind, zig-zag down the dark, rocky hill, 
Where scores of the miners had gathered, a-yellin’ like imps o’ old Nick 

An’ shoutin’ about a child lyin’ upstairs in the buildin’ an’ sick. 


Buck questioned the miners around him an’ learned it was Widow Smith’s child, 

Who still was upstairs in the buildin’, an’ then his grief nigh drove him wild. 

“She must not—she shall not—be burned, boys,” he cried in most resolute tones, 

“T’ll rescue that sweet, tender flow’r, if I char up my own worthless bones!” 

An’ though the flames swept o’er the buildin’ an’ scorched ev’ry beam with their 
breath 

Brave Bow’ry Buck dashed through the doorway—just actually courtin’ his death! 

Stout-hearted men there were a-plenty, who'd brave the old Nick in his lair, 

But there wasn’t another among ’em who’d dare to plunge into that glare; 

And while their bronzed faces grew pallid an’ hearts became icy with dread, 

They raised a hoarse cheer for the hero, tho’ feelin’ they’d next see him dead. 


An’ higher the flames leaped an’ crackled, with awful an’ furious roar, 

Till that weak, wooden shell of a buildin’ from roof to the undermost floor, 
Was simply a wild roarin’ furnace whose heated an’ torturin’ breath 

Was addin’ new proof ev’ry second that Buck had but rushed to his death. 
Widow Smith, the poor agonized mother, who kept the bedoomed boardin’ house, 
We'd carried, half dead, to the spring near, as helpless an’ scared as a mouse; 
Yet midst her bewailin’ an’ moanin’ she oft murmured Bow’ry Buck’s name 

An’ prayed that he'd bring back her darlin’ unscathed by the death-dealin’ flame. 
An’ mebbe ’twas this mother’s prayin’, o’erheard ’bove the din and the roar, 
That kept his brave heart beatin’ in him an’ guided his feet to the door. 


For while the poor mother was prayin’ there ’rose all at once a great yell 

An’ Bow’ry Buck reeled from the buildin’ a minute before the wreck fell. 

He staggered, half dazed, from the doorway, his clothin’ all spangled with flame, 
An’ with the child wrapped in his own coat, toward the glad mother he came. 
He laid the child safe on her bosom, though speechless an’ weak an’ distressed, 
Then tottered an’ fell; an’ we miners, when quickly around his form press’d, 
Beheld that our hero had perished, that a little wee child he might save— 

Had met the fate others have suffered who tried to be helpful an’ brave. 

Look, pardner, he lies where that pine tree stands there like a lone sentinel 

To show us where sleeps a true hero and show us the spot where he fell. 


There, now you have heard the whole story—a sad one, you'll call it, no doubt— 
But its always to me kinder cheerin’—a deed good to tell men about; 

An’ though ‘tis a mute, rusty fiddle, I feel that its melody lives 

For the memories waked by its powers sweet solace an’ comfort still gives. 

The whispering pine bendin’ o’er him seems often to whisper to me 

An’ bid me to guard my rare treasure with loyal.an’ true constancy. 

With his pulseless old bow an’ mute fiddle that here in my cabin are laid 

I cherish the soul that inspired ’em with strains that no other have played. 

An’ long as I live I will tell it, that the richest vein ever was struck 

Was when thro’ this rough-lookin’ fiddle breathed the soul 0’ brave Bow'ry Buck. 











Betty---The Story of a Brave Heart 


By Elizabeth Huebner 


IRCH CROFT lies near the head 
of the lake, just within the arm 

of the second point on the East 
Leland side. In steamboat and rai!- 
road guides it is listed under hotels, 
but upon nearer view and in its own 
setting it reminds one of a great cot- 
tage home. Its usual summer guests 
are, in the expression of the North, 
“Tllinois People,” but in this year of 
19——— there were three people who 
had traveled greater distances in the 
hope of finding quiet and rest. One 
was a man from the far West, the 
other two, a woman and a girl from 
somewhere in the East. 

Out under the trees on the north 
side of the cottage there is a small 
vine-covered arbor, which overlooks 
Lake Leelanau and stands only a few 
feet from its shore. It was here that 
“Auntie Fay” and the girl, Betty, 
spent their mornings, and at times the 
greater part of the day, for although 
they had come north to rest there were 
still proofs to be read and correspond- 
ence to be taken care of. They both 
loved the great out-of-doors and made 
the most of their retreat, which took 
them quite away from other people 
and still allowed them to feel their 
nearness. 

Auntie Fay a great many of you un- 
doubtedly know— if not personally, 
you at least know her through the 
books she has written. Betty was just 
a girl, like many another girl, without 
any particular distinction in the world. 
She was of medium height, but when 
not being measured against other 
people, her youthful slenderness gave 
one the impression that she was much 
taller. Her soft, light brown hair, 
which she wore low over her forehead 


and arranged in a soft coil at the back 
of her head, framed a face, which al- 
though of regular features, carried 
more of sweetness of expression than 
of beauty. She was eager and fully 
alive to the joys which came her way, 
though her young shoulders had been 
forced to carry burdens far too great 
for one of her years. 

One day about two weeks after 
their arrival they were spending the 
morning as usual in the shady arbor. 
The lake lay a wide expanse of clear 
crystal, with not a ripple stirring its 
surface. It was one of those warm, 
humid days when it is simply impos- 
sible to concentrate one’s thought up- 
on work. Betty’s thoughts in partic- 
ular were wandering, following in the 
wake of each group of people as they 
strolled through the grove on their 
way to the dock or the tennis courts. 
Listlessly she followed them in 
thought, until finally her attention was 
attracted by a lone figure threading 
his way in and out among the green 
trees. 

“Auntie Fay,” the girl’s tones were 
in keeping with the listlessness of her 
mood, “don’t you think the ‘Silent 
Man’ may be brooding over some se- 
cret trouble ?” 

“Whom are you talking about, 
child?” Auntie Fay looked up from 
her book, and following the direction 
of the girl’s gaze, saw. the man from 
the West just entering the cottage 
door. “Do you mean Mr. Howard?” 

“Yes, Auntie Fay, I have given him 
the name of ‘Silent Man’ because I 
think jit suits him better. He impresses 
me as a person who is afraid to talk— 
afraid to laugh; his only happiness 
seems to be in wandering away from 
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every one and living entirely by him- 
self.” 

Auntie Fay laughed a low, clear, 
rippling laugh. Betty’s seriousness 
had always amused her. “What a 
foolish thought, child. He impresses 
me as being quite an average man, 
very much engrossed in his work.” 
And Auntie Fay returned to her book, 
leaving Betty to her own thoughts. 

That evening out on the wide east 
veranda, Mrs. Fay was _ struggling 
with a large wicker chair which had 
caught in the reed rug as she tried to 
move it nearer the porch rail. In an 
instant the Silent Man, who stood 
near, came to her side. “May I help 
you? It seems to be rather heavy.” 

Mrs. Fay’s smile was one of wel- 
come as she thanked him, and to the 
man who towered so far above her 
she confided that because of her want 
of greater physical strength she did 
sometimes mind her meager height. 

“I assure you I would hardly think 
of it as a grievance if I were you. It 
has given me pleasure to be of help,” 
and the Silent Man turning sank into 
a chair near the one he had placed for 
Auntie Fay’s comfort. 

When Betty came out later in the 
evening, she paused in mild surprise 
and would have turned back if Mrs. 
Fay had not spoken to her. And this 
was the beginning of a friendship 
which slowly drew Betty into its 
meshes and held her fast. 

During the days which followed, the 
Silent Man often joined them in the lit- 
tle arbor, or invited them to go for a 
stro!l along the lake shore in the early 
evening. And sometimes after his 
canoe had swung out into the lake and 
rounded the pier, he would touch shore 
again on the white sands before the 
arbor and call a glad invitation to the 
two people there. This invitation, how- 
ever, Auntie Fay always declined, for 
she had a fear of the water after the 
shadows began to lengthen, though 
she would urge Betty to go, for the 
girl loved to be out on the water at 
any time of the day and found keen 
delight in skimming along over its 
smooth surface. 
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July and August were fading into 
the past and September was drawing 
near, when one evening the Silent 
Man’s canoe again touched shore be- 
fore the vine-covered arbor, and Betty 
in keen anticipation of the pleasure 
which lay before her, skipped lightly 
down to the water’s edge and took her 
place among the cushions. 

It was an unusually warm evening. 
The sun still held its own in all its 
sunset glory above the western hills, 
so the Silent Man and Betty under the 
mystical lure of the North—the lure 
of the setting sun— ventured farther 
up the lake than was their custom, and 
when they found themselves beyond 
the bend of the first point, with the 
darkness of the coming night still 
poised in unreality, they decided to go 
ashore and stroll! the short distance 
through the wood to the little spring 
which bubbled clear and cool under 
the willows just beyond this point. 

Following the trail which lay close 
to the water’s edge, they went on for 
some distance until suddenly, to their 
astonishment and surprise, the trail 
ended in a tangle of vines and under- 
brush. They had taken little heed of 
the oncoming darkness, and now when 
they turned, confident that they could 
sti!l retrace their steps, they saw even 
this part of the trail lost in the deep- 
ening shadows of the forest. But 
Betty’s mind held no thought of fear. 
She knew the man who stood beside 
her would be able to find a way out, 
and take her safely back to Birch 
Croft. Turning she spoke to him, but 
the Silent Man did not seem to hear. 
He stood looking out across the lake, 
deep in thought. 

Suddenly he took a step forward 
and drew the girl into his arms, bring- 
ing her near, nearer his heart. “Betty 
—Girl, do you know how much I love 
you?” His voice though vibrant with 
emotion held firm, and in a torrent of 
words and caresses he poured forth 
his love—a love which had grown 
deep and still. The quick change in 
his mood startled Betty, but soon his 
words conveyed his meaning to her 
and she fe!t a warmth and light filling 
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her life which she had never felt be- 
fore. It was a dream. A beautiful 
dream. The dream of her life come 
true. And then, swiftly following his 
words of love came a plea in the in- 
tensity of a strong man’s will: “Betty 
tell me it isn’t too late. It isn’t too 
late, Girl?” 

As slowly as his words of love had 
awakened the warmth in her heart, so 
slowly, but surely, did these words fill 
her heart with an icy fear. “Too late, 
too late!” The words echoed and re- 
echoed through her mind. What weird 
spectre was this lurking in the fore- 
ground to rob her of her dream of 


happiness? Was all life coming to 
her, too late? 
Gently but firmly, Betty drew 


away, the Silent Man offering no re- 
sistance, his arms falling slowly to 
his sides. The thought which had 
prompted the utterance of those fate- 
ful words evidently prompted him 
a'so, to hold in reserve any further 
expression of his love. 

For a time they stood still in the 
silence of the night, each trying to un- 
ravel the invincible web of destiny. 
A light breeze blowing in from the 
lake, and a sense of the creeping dark- 
ness brought to them a realization of 
a present problem still unsolved. It 
was Betty who first broke the silence. 

“It is steadily growing darker. 
Don’t you think we had better try to 
find our way out?” 

“Yes,” said the Silent Man, “let 
me think—to try to locate the canoe 
would be useless, it is quite safe 
where it is until tomorrow. The road 
which leads to the old lumber camp is 
only a short distance east from here. 
If we keep our bearings and push 
steadily, on through this bit of brush- 
wood, we will reach it in a short time. 
Come, we will at least try. If you 
will keep close behind me, I will lead 
the way and part the bushes.” 

As they expected, the old lumber 
amp road was soon reached, and af- 
ter that they had no difficulty in find- 
ing their way, for although the over- 
arching trees cast their shadows along 
the way, the ground was smooth and 
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the road led straight to the highway 
which passed the Birch Croft grove. 

While they were forging their 
way through the brushwood neither 
had spoken except as they were con- 
cerned in each other’s safety, and as 
they passed along the woodland road, 
the silence was broken only by the 
sound of their footfalls. But when 
they at last reached the highway, 
where the rising moon cast a white 
light over the dry grasses and the 
sands, Betty turned to the Silent Man 
with a plea for an understanding in 
her eyes. “Tell me—te!l me about it,” 
she said. 

The Silent Man gave a slight start 
as if suddenly brought back into the 
present. “Must you know, Girl? Do 
you really want me to tell you?” 

Betty’s answer came without the 
least hesitation. “Yes, tell me in jus- 
tice, since you have told me the rest.” 
Surely the truth no matter what it 
might hold could only bring to her a 
keener pain than this doubt, this 
dread of an unknown certainty. 

Slowly, falteringly the Silent Man 
told her the story of his early life. 
He pictured for her the home of his 
boyhood, with a fond mother and an 
indulgent father. He told her of his 
life at college and of the dark-eyed 
little girl he met in his senior year, 
and of the care-free love which had 
grown until it had ended in an early 
marriage, and then 

They had reached the place on the 
high road, beyond the brown shingled 
cottage, where the blackberry bushes 
brow by the road side. One of them 
had caught in Betty’s sleeve and the 
Silent Man stooped to free her from 
its thorny hold. 

“Go on,” said the girl in a calm, low 
voice, as they resumed their walk, 
“tell me—all.” 

It was quite evident, from the man’s 
hesitation, that the story was growing 
infinitely harder to tell. However, 
with an effort he continued. “The first 
two years were happy enough, and a 
son was born to us. I think it was he 
who brought the first differences into 
our lives. We didn’t seem to agree 
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where he was concerned, and after a 
while there was little else upon 
which we did agree. A little girl came 
to us later. I left shortly after that. 
There was an opening for me in Den 
ver. When I first went out there, I 
meant to send for her, but I never did. 
All the warmth had gone out of my 
love for her.” 

“Were you long in the West?” 
asked Betty in even tones. 

“Three years by the calendar,” an- 
swered the Silent Man. 

“And you have not been happy?” 
came the girl’s second question. 

“Happy?” echoed the man in a 
voice now grown harsh, “how can a 
man be happy with a dead thing like 
that hanging about him?” 

“There were the children,” 
tured Betty. 

“The children—They were only in- 
fants when I left. I hardly knew 
them.” 

During the latter part of their walk, 
the road lay flooded in light, the 
moon now sailing high in the eastern 
sky. The two travelers were again in- 
tent upon their own thoughts, but 
when they turned and entered the 
grove at Birch Croft, the Silent Man 
drew Betty nearer and in a voice in- 
tense with feeling, he asked her again, 
“Betty, tell me, Girl, if I came back 
free, would it be too late?” 

For an instant, Betty stood as if 
hesitating, doubtful; the man beside 
her grew hopeful, but it was only for 
a fleeting moment. Her answer came 
low and clear. “Free! One cannot buy 
freedom through the pain one gives 
to others. Go back—go to the chil- 
dren who need you. They need a fath- 
er’s love and protection. You will find 
happiness there.” Betty paused and 
then went bravely on. “Go back to 
the little woman you have deserted. 
She has learned her lesson by this 
time. If she ever loved you, she loves 
you now—-a woman’s heart does not 
forget.” 

“Betty, if you loved me, you would 
not tell me this.” 

The girl struggled to free herself, 
but the man’s strength held firm. 


ven- 


“It is because I love you that I am 
trusting in your strength to do right, 
and if you truly love me, you will go 
back. A strong love can bridge the 
petty differences in life. Keep your 
love strong for her.” Again the girl 
paused. “I shall not ask you to for- 
get me. It would be folly to do that, 
but whenever you remember—be a 
little kinder to her, a little more 
thoughtful. It is only a mean nature 
which would fail to respond to such 
an appeal, and hers is not that.” 

“Betty—Girl!” 

For an instant the girl’s head 
drooped, but it was soon lifted and 
she looked bravely up into the strong 
face above her. That last kiss out 
under the dome of the Birches and the 
greater dome of the sky was not the 
breaking of a trust, but rather the 
sealing of a vow that each one would 
live in the greater faith which had 
grown in the hearts of both. 

It was with a keen sense of relief that 
Auntie Fay welcomed Betty, for she 
had been gone longer than usual; but 
noting the pallor of her face and the 
tenseness of her manner, she re- 
frained from asking any questions af- 
ter Betty explained about the lost 
trail. Some time or other she knew 
Betty would tell her, tonight the girl 
needed rest; so after Betty assured 
her that she was quite well, she bade 
her goodnight, and the girl crossed 
the hall to her own room. 

Slowly Betty sank to the floor be- 
fore the window which overlooked the 
lake, and pillowing her head upon her 
arm, she rested her cheek against the 
cool sill. The first rays of the morning 
light found her still there, with a long- 
ing in her heart which only time could 
still. 

Three days later a messenger was 
sent across the lake with an order for 
the steamer Leelanau to stop at the 
Birch Croft dock, on her downward 
course, as one of the guests was leav- 
ing. 

Since the eventful evening when 
fate had played so important a part 
in the lives of two people, they had 
gone on, at least from all outward ap- 
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pearances, very much the same as be- 
fore. Neither the Silent Man nor 
Betty had made any effort to avoid 
the other, although their meetings 
were always in the presence of Auntie 
Fay. But on the morning of the third 
day Betty did not see him, and Auntie 
Fay who saw that the girl was living 
under a nervous strain suggested a 
walk to a neighboring farm house in 
search of harvest apples. Betty wel- 
comed the invitation and rambled 
along in her conversation, dwelling 
only upon light, trivial things. Not 
until their return did she speak the 
thought which was uppermost in her 
mind. 

“Auntie Fay,” the girl stooped to 
pick a bunch of wild asters, “when 
the Silent Man comes to say good- 
bye, will you please ask him to write 
to you?” 

“And you, child?” Auntie Fay’s 
tones were full of loving solicitude. 

“For me, he will always be just the 
Silent Man,” said Betty as she rose 
and went on down the hill. 

In the early afternoon the Silent 
Man paid his last visit to the little 
arbor. It was hard for him to bid fare- 
well to the two friends who had come 
to mean so much to him; but under 
Auntie Fay’s guidance that last hour 
which they spent together would al- 
ways be a pleasant one to remember. 
And he did not see them again, for 
Auntie Fay and Betty were not among 
the people who thronged the pier, 
later in the day, in the excitement of 
seeing the steamer dock. 

For Betty the North had lost its 
charm, but she was reluctant to leave 
before Auntie Fay heard from the Si- 
lent Man. Just a few days before their 
departure, the long looked for letter 
arrived. It told of a pleasant trip to 
the East, of his meeting with his own 
people, and of meeting old friends; 
and then he told of the little woman 
and the children. He had found them 
with her parents. The closing words 
of his letter were: 

“We made quite a happy family 
party. Mrs. Howard had been look- 
ing forward to my return for some 


time, and it is quite evident that she 
has been weaving tales about me for 
the entertainment of the children. 
They take me quite for granted, and 
have set me up as rather a hero in 
their small lives, a delusion which I 
will at least have to try to live up to, 
or fall in their high esteem. My stay 
in the East will be short as I am re- 
turning to my work in Denver about 
the first of October. And this time 
I am taking my family with me. We 
are all looking forward to the new life 
in the West.” 

And that was all, not one word for 
Betty. She did not want it; had not 
expected it. He would not have been 
strong in the strength she wished him 
to have if he had failed her. But 
with the finality came the breaking of 
the tension, and burying her face in 
her hands she gave way to broken 
sobs, “Oh, I am glad; I am so glad.” 

“Yes,” said Auntie Fay as she tried 
to comfort the girl, “and in the years 
to come you will find a greater happi- 
ness than the one which could have 
been yours at such a price.” 

The following evening Birch Croft 
was giving its annual party, the rooms 
were decked in festive gaiety, and out 
in the grove lanterns were hung. All 
girlhood bloomed in dainty summer 
frocks; and young manhood came cor- 
rect, debonair, clothed in light sport 
suits, their jovial natures leaping in 
happy anticipation of a pleasant even- 
ing spent under the Birches. 

Betty was at her best in a rose- 
colored voile, excitement lending 
color to her cheeks and a sparkle to 
her eyes. Without any apparent ef- 
fort her spirits soared at will to the 
sound of the drifting music. Her pro- 
gram was well filled before the even- 
ing fairly began, and young Thomas 
Turner wishing to detain her after a 
dance, tried to lure her out into the 
night and the moonlight. 

“IT say, Betty, lets get away from 
this music for a while.” His boyish 
voice held a note of anxiety. “I say 
we go down by the lake and talk 
about something serious. This light 
stuff tires me.” 
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Although Betty followed him down 
the steps she had no intention of go- 
ing much further. The moonlight 
held memories for her—the music and 
rhythm of the dance forgetfulness. 

The orchestra began to play another 
number and Betty turned to retrace 
her steps. “Oh, listen,” she said, 
“they are playing ‘Smiles.’ We must 
not miss that dance.” 
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Young Thomas was peeved. “Oh, I 
say, come on. Why do you want to 
go back?” And as Betty continued to 
lead the way, he added, “One can 
easily see you have never taken life 
very seriously.” 

“Taken life seriously!’ repeated 
Betty. “Why need one unless neces- 
sity demands it? And now I want to 
dance, to dance with a wind’s will.” 
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Salem's Fleet of Pepper Ships 


By Frederic Mariner 


The following narrative of merchant marine accomplishment in the past 
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presents a striking contrast of our present lack in this direction. The 
historic incidents told in this story have a direct bearing on the plan 
to upbuild a strong merchant marine to safeguard our interest in the 


future.—The Editor. 





T HE quaint old city of Salem, 
Mass., has felt more keenly, 

perhaps, than any other port in 
the United States the decay of the 
American shipping industry that pre- 
vailed previous to the declaration of 
war. At that time only ten per cent 
of our shipping was carried in Ameri- 
can bottoms, while in 1810, 91 per 
cent of American commerce was 
handled by our own merchant marine. 










In 1807 Salem boasted of a fleet of 
252 ships engaged in deep sea com- 
merce; the largest fleet owned by any 
community of its size in the world. By 
the year 1900 Salem’s famous mer- 
chant fleet had dwindled to nothing. 
The story of the pepper trade is an 
interesting one. Ever since the year 
1509 Portuguese vessels had brouyh: 
pepper from Sumatra, on their return 
trips from searching for the fabulous 
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island of d’Oura, where it was said 
cargoes of gold bars and nuggets couid 
be picked up along the beach. Later 
on the Dutch and English joined in 
the quest; and in 1621 the French be- 
came aware of the importance of the 
pepper trade. They sent a fleet to Su- 
matra carrying magnificent presents 
for the Sultan of Acheen. 

In 1793 Capt. Jonathan Carnes 
sailed in a schooner from Salem, 
Mass., to the East Indies. While in 
the harbor of Bencoolen, Sumatra, he 
heard of the pepper trade, which was 
at that time confined principally to 
Padang. Capt. Carnes sailed for Pa- 
dang without any knowledge of the 
course, although the route was un- 
charted and dangerous to navigation. 
On arriving there he found very lit- 
tle pepper was raised in Padang but 
that it was brought there by the na- 
tives in their proas, from points far- 
ther north. He finally succeeded ia o!- 
taining a cargo and sailed for Salem. 
Unfortunately he was wrecked in the 
West Indies, losing his vessel and 
cargo. Finding his way back to 
Salem he told his employers what he 
had discovered. “hey immediately 
began to secretly construct the brig 
“Rajah” for the pepper trade. 

In 1795 Capt. Carnes sailed in the 
brig for Sumatra and a cargo of pep- 
per. On this trip Capt. Carnes visited 
the northerly ports of the island with- 
out charts or guide of any kind, niax- 
ing his way through coral reefs which 
even today are a dread to navigators. 
There was great excitement in Salem 
when Capt. Carnes arrived with his 
cargo of pepper. This lot of pepper 
cost eighteen thousand dollars, and 
sold for one hundred and forty-four 
thousand; a profit of seven hundred 
per cent. 

The place where the cargo was ob- 
tained was kept secret for some time. 
Finally vessels were fitted out in both 
Salem and Beverly for Bencooien 
where it was supposed Capt. Carnes 
learned about the pepper trade. These 
efforts were fruitless for the European 
colonists of the pepper ports became 
extremely jealous. They feared the 


rivalry of the Yankees. No charts or 
sailing directions of the coast north of 
Padang could be found. All sorts of 
stories of the dangers of the coast 
were circulated to frighten the Yan- 
kee adventurers; nevertheless by the 
first of the nineteenth century many 
American ships sailed to Sumatra for 
a share of the pepper trade. 

Capt. Joseph Ropes in tte Amer‘can 
ship Recovery finally located Padang 
in November, 1802, and sailed away 
from there with a cargo of pepper. 
Two years later the Putnam sailed 
from Salem, and also obtained a cargo 
of the precious spice at Padang. Boo:n 
towns sprang up all along the Su- 
matra coast, bearing such picturesque 
names as Analaboo, Soo-soo, Tanyer 
and North Tally Pow. Jt was this 
same venturesome captain with the 
Salem ship Recovery that entered the 
harbor of Mocha, the first American 
vessel to enter this port. This re- 
sulted in the estabtishment of the 
American coffee industry. 

Salem ships were first to eng2ge in 
commerce with Hindustan, Java, Ja- 
pan, Fiji Islands, Madagascar, New 
Holland and New Zealand. They were 
among the first to sail the west coast 
of Africa and South America. A Salem 
ship was the first to round the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the first to carry 
the American flag through the Straits 
of Magellan. The Salem ship Ailantic, 
in command of Capt. Elias Haslet 
Derby Jr., was the first to fly the 
Stars and Stripes in the harbors of 
Bombay and Calcutta. The Peggy, 
another Salem ship brought the first 
cargo of Bombay cotton to New Eng- 
land. It was the Astrea under Capt. 
Henry Prince of Salem that began 
our trade with the Tuilippines in 1795. 

These voyages were not pleasure 
trips, neither were the captains of 
these ships adventurers. They were 
merchants, soldiers and ambassadors. 
They faced many dangers, from pir- 
ates, the ships of hostile nations, 
treacherous natives, coral reefs and 
the fierce typhoons of the tropics. 

This service developed a splendid 
type of manhood; and no city in the 
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early days of the nation could boast of 
prouder names than the Derbys, 
Crowninsheilds, Forresters, Thorn- 
dykes, Peabodys, Pickmans, Wests 
and Silsbees of Salem. The very na- 
ture of these voyages gave a peculiar 
character to the people. The length of 
time spent on the oceans by these 
captains gave them a splendid oppor- 
tunity to improve their minds. From 
among the masters, supercargoes, and 
other officers of these Indiamen, there 
have been many members of the 
Massachusetts legislature, three mem- 
bers of Congress, two secretaries of 
the navy, a United States senator and 
a great mathematician, second to none 
in ancient or modern times, one who 
corrected the works of Newton and 
enlarged the heavens of La Place. 

It was the merchants of Salem, 


Marblehead and Beverly, who were 
the first to take out letter of marque 
and reprisal and formed that fleet of 
privateers whose services turned the 


fortunes of war in our favor both in 
the Revolution and in 1812. The priva- 
teersmen of New England won more 
victories, and captured more prizes in 
both these wars than the entire fleets 
of our navy. 

In 1798 the citizens of Salem voted 
to build and equip a thirty-two gun 
frigate, and present her to the U. S. 
Navy to suppress the French ravages 
on our West India trade. 
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This ship was called the Essex, and 
she was launched in 1709. After pro- 
tecting our West Indian trade for sev- 
eral months she was sent to the Bar- 
bary Coast, where she took part in 
the defeat of the pirates that preyed 
on our commerce. Her name was made 
illustrious during the war of 1812, 
when she won a heroic battle from a 
superior British ship. At that time 
Midshipman Farragut, who afterwards 
became Admiral, was a member of 
the crew. 

These incidents prove the value of 
a merchant marine to the prosperity 
and security of the nation. A country 
whose sons are trained in the hard 
school of the sea; and which has as a 
nucleus for national defense its own 
native born sailors, need not fear the 
ships of any enemy that may attempt 
to invade its shores. 

We must regain our old prestige on 
the seas; to open to our young men 
the channels of a trade closed to them 
for a generation, and in this way de- 
velop for national defense that sturdy 
manhood which comes from _ those 
whose life and love are for the sea. 

The patriotic citizens of this coun- 
try, backed by that patriotic organi- 
zation, The Home Market Club, have 
been and are now urging upon Con- 
gress to adopt a vigorous American 
policy for the upbuilding of an Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine. 








The Cave Man's Wooing 


By Eleanor Valentine 


HEARD her voice on the moun- 
iT tain, as I walked the trail, and 

back again to the cave, now so 
desolate. Like the evening shades’ 
mantling charm, my heart seemed to 
darken with the loneliness of the life 
I had led. 

Reluctantly I approached the dwell- 
ing I had loved, where I lived in such 
quiet seclusion. Now, the grey of the 
cavern chilled me. The shadows of 
the moonlit trees lengthened into gro- 
tesque shapes. Their weirdness en- 
thralled me. My eyes moved along 
with their slowly shifting forms, the 
while her voice, dominating every 
chord of my memory, changed with 
them, blending within me into shapes 
of things yet unborn. 

I dragged the sheep-skin nearer to 
the play of light and shadow, that 
nothing might escape my eager out- 
look. All night, and into the break of 
day, I lay in the opening. Sleep would 
not close my eyes. The same endur- 
ing, tender voice, had brought new 
life. My blood rioted mad. 

Oh, woman! I, the rough-clad and 
scraggly male of human-kind, craved 
the companionship of a woman. A wo- 
man, delicate in tracing and expres- 
sion, the one, the only one, whose 
soul is linked unto mine. Even so far 
apart! Yet must I ever seek you. I 
must leave the cot in the mountain, 
and seek afield for my mate. Oh, 
woman, to denude my Paradise of its 
peace! The blood of my ancestors, 
and yours, calls for you, yearns for 
your presence. 

The dawn budded pink o’er the 
mountain. The dew-kissed grass in 
freshness allured me. I waded 
through grassy depths to the woods, 
for morn’s baptism. Within the many 


crevices of rock and bank, ferns grew, 
and as I passed by, I touched one 
fragile maiden-hair fern, and it c1iv- 
ered its dainty leaves in response to 
my caress. 

I thought how soon the woodland 
would miss me, and would she care 
for each beloved woodland flower as 
I have cared? Then came to me 
denial. I needed no companion in this 
wilderness. Morn strengthened me, 
subdued the night longings, and 
blotted out the shadows. Dawn’s 
awakening recalled me to mother na- 
ture. What mortal soul of man or 
woman can bring to this place a 
greater thought of harmony? Nature! 
I but forsook you, to be more ravished 
by your charm. Loveliest of all, 
again am I your adorer, and the wor- 
shipper at your shrine. 

Lightly and happily, I walked back 
to my cave, the cavern in the moun- 
tain, this my home and shelter. The 
morning light brightened its grey 
walls. Even the dew-sprinkled rock 
ferns freshened their shade, and I 
loved and revered my home. 

The sun-ripened hazelnuts lay be- 
side the woodland path, the burst 
husks covering the ground, I gathered 
and ate their rich kernels. The spark- 
ling brook’s cool waters quenched my 
thirst. Oh, man of the city’s mold, 
you might envy my paradise. The rich 
garnet of May apples, the harmoniz- 
ing ebon shades of huckle and black- 
berries, mingling with the deep or- 
ange of the mulberry, all such as 
these, are mine, mine in the sacred 
precincts of the forest. I am monarch 
of all this domain, crowned with the 
laurel leaf, my Court the courting of 
woodland flowers; a king who in him- 
self has found the inner crown pur- 
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pling his royal hours. 

The sun is warming the paths. The 
trail to the mountain beckons me. 
Before the noonday’s pulsing heat, I 
shall have walked to the summit of 
the mount. It stands, a monument to 
Time’s patience. Indeed, it is nature’s 
great king. I raise my eyes to you in 
reverence, Oh, king, my homage is 
justly yours. Ah! Upon your slopes, 
what splendors do you grace. Your 
sparkling lake, your forest deep, and 
my own cavern above your cliffs. 

The beasts of the forest have 
learned their ways, and appreciate 
their worth. I am not the ruthless 
male of mankind, destroying for 
selfish ends the children of the wilder- 
ness, nor do I feed upon their flesh. 
The gentle deer, from dark, velvety 
eyes, look on me as their protector 
and friend. 

I have been to the mountain top, 
through depths of russet-brown wood- 
land path, through to the lake, to carry 
home the water-cress which thrives 
among the stagnant pools, my salad 
for my meal at eventide. I found a 
nesting of wild duck eggs among the 
rushes, and three became provision 
for another meal. I could not abuse 
your trust, Oh, mother-fowl, and left 
remaining four. Other duck lives, and 
your little brood amid the myriad col- 
ony, will quite suffice to populate the 
lake’s wide edge. I promise to re- 
frain from taking your nest again. 

As dusk came over the woodland, I 
slowly loitered home. The fading 
light softened the tones of my rock 
walls. After my meal of abundance, 
my ravenous appetite stayed, I read, 
in the fading glow, my books, my 
Masters, portraying destiny. I am rich 
in the knowledge of the world, and 
satisfied with my Masters, but even 
the student may add to their reason- 
ings, the wisdom bred in his soul, and 
life has much to teach. Clearness of 
mind, such as mine, can improve the 
thought of the world, and on the day 
it needs me most I shall be ready to 
point out the truth. 

Young and old can appreciate the 
works of a master soul, which would 
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but propagate the wisdom gained by 
truth. Oh, could you worldlings but 
share my knowledge, but understand 
the law, God’s law, and live as nature 
meant! How unnecessary that thing 
called ill-health would be, that de- 
stroys what nature lavished upon you. 

In the flickering light of the can- 
dle’s glow, I read far into the night. 
Book reading quells many desires, I 
have found, but I am restless tonight. 
The tramp through the forest has 
made me energetic, perhaps. I need 
the solace of sleep, so kind to us mor- 
tals. 

As I lay on my sheep-skin, I heard 
the cooing notes of birds. The moon- 
light fascinated me. Each tree seemed 
a part of me, and I searched, by the 
moon’s light, to discover the mated 
birds, who my peace so disturbed, 
cooing, softly cooing, each tone coax- 
ing me from my rest. 

Again her voice, touching memory 
within! I ever hear her calling me. 
The maze of thoughts o’erwhelms me. 
Is she a part of the universal plan? 
Does she ever seek, in the city, the 
throbbing heart of the world, as I 
have sought, in the woodland? I live 
in the expectation that she has the un- 
derstanding of my ways. 

I carried my mat outside; the cavern 
is sultry. Outside, the stars gleamed 
quietly, peacefully down; the vale 
and the mountain’s summit were silver 
in the moonlight. To fathom the 
thought-builder, erecting a dream pal- 
ace unto the skies, to sense the sub- 
stance of its ground-work, and its tex- 
ture, I searched within. Will she ac- 
cept the building of my dreams? Or 
when I find her, shall the world have 
sheathed her form in its desires? 

Impatiently I sought the woodland 
glade, drank of the brook, cooling the 
riot of flaming thoughts and wonder- 
ments. At last, I lay beside its edge, 
listening to its monotone, in the cool 
damp. The dews gathered over me 
and soon sleep’s cooling draught lulled 
me, while yet I heard her voice cal!- 
ing, calling, ever so far away. 

This morning, I despised my weal:- 
ness. Night had overwhelmed me. I 
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needed her cover to hide my shame. 
Oh, woman, so to lead me on! In the 
freshly beaming morn, I exult, I am 
free in the woodland, teeming with the 
ardor of nature. 

Yet shall I find you, woman of my 
thoughts’ realm. High have I placed 
thee, clothed in purity’s veil. 

I returned to the cave, happy, con- 
fident, and in peace. Nature would 
have mocked me, but now I know the 
time has come to leave the woodland, 
and go far from the mountains, into 
earth’s heaving mass of humanity, and 
for your sake, sweet woman of tender 
dreams, you who called that night on 
the mountain, you who still cling to 
me in thought. 

Down the trail leading from the 
cavern, the hermit steadily wended 
his way toward the distant city. A 
tall, slender man, tanned, and with a 
beard bronzed from the sun’s rays. 
Even the hair that fell in long locks 
over his neck, was sun-bleached and 


streaked with gold, nature’s markings. 

Timidly he approached the city. 
The noise appalled him. Hesitating, 
he turned backward to the great high- 
way, but immediately again toward 


the city’s gate. The populace stared 
at his approach, amazed. Heedless, 
and with strong step, he walked along 
their main street, followed by curious 
crowds, and the careless jests of men, 
while the women sneeringly gazed at 
his comeliness, and children hooted 
and laughed. 

Bravely he wended his way down 
the streets, up narrow alleys, till, with 
just a few of the most curious follow- 
ers behind him, near the edge of the 
town, he spied a house standing alone, 
seemingly unoccupied. And all weary 
and dust-stained, he knocked at the 
door of the house, while the curious 
watched from without the gate. 

A kind-faced woman opened the 
door and gazed at him, shocked, but 
pityingly, when, in calm, dignified 
manner he asked for shelter. Her pity 
turned to mild surprise as she invited 
him to enter. 

In all sincerity, he told her of his 
life on the mountain. Out in the world, 


somewhere, her own son was a wan- 
derer, perhaps another mother shelter- 
ed him. And when this lonely son of 
some mother, asked the privilege of 
living in the old barn, she tearfully 
asked him to make her humble dwell- 
ing his home for the time being. He 
refused, and asked again for the barn. 
“For I have always lived with nature,” 
he said, and thus again, nature gave 
her beloved a resting place, and peace 
even within the city’s thrall. 

The barn, with honeysuckle vines 
entwined around it, stood beneath the 
shade of an old, spreading cherry tree, 
studded with shining red cherries, 
while pink and white roses clambered 
everywhere. And he sat himself upon 
the grass, and spread before him the 
forest nuts, and ate in thankful mood, 
while blessing the kindness of the one 
soul who sheltered him. As dusk came 
darkening the day; he silently watched 
and waited for night. His recollec- 
tions of the cavern, and his longings 
to be there, saddened the hours. Away 
from home, away from the mountain, 
all his domain stood pictured clearly 
before him. 

As for her, the excitement of the 
day had abated his insistent thoughts. 
Not woman, but dark gloom of the 
cavern, beckoned him for quiet and 
rest. He but wished the seclusion of 
his rock in the mountain, away from 
his fellowmen. 

Far into the night, he tremblingly 
waited, afraid to approach the high- 
way. And, even as the hours passed, 
he hesitated to leave this shelter. 

At last, when bravery had conquer- 
ed his timidity, out through the gate 
he went into the unknown. Along the 
pavements, his bare feet softly trod 
upon the city’s walks. Some lone gar- 
dens stood forth in the clear moon- 
light, a touch of their green wildness 
reminding him of the wood flowers, 
his garden spot. The sweet odors 
soothed the tumult in his breast, and 
promised him his night’s rest. 

At early morn, he started toward the 
misty hills. Of a sudden, he heard a 
voice, coming from a latticed window, 
singing: 
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“Holy nature, ever free, 

Let me ever follow thee; 

Guide me with a hand so mild, 
As thou wouldst a little child.” 


The voice! Her voice! “My Father in 
Heaven,” he cried, “I thank Thee for 
Thy guidance. I have obeyed the call, 
and reap the reward Thou hast pro- 
vided.” 

The voice ceased. He recalled each 
sweet sound, burying it in his heart. 
Lightly were his steps now homeward 
bound, across the streets, across the 
park, back to the honeysuckle bower. 
That night, in light slumber, he 
dreamed of the one he sought. 

With daylight, he arose, freshened 
from his long rest. The brook was 
not here for him, but he used the 
means at hand, and bathed in the clear 
water of the trough, which for years 
had provided refreshment for man’s 
most faithful friend. Even the city is 
kind to nature’s lover, he thought. 


A vegetable garden thrived back of 
the house, and with his benefactor’s 
consent, he lived upon Earth’s pro- 
duct, and in return, helped her as the 
wandering son might have done, and 
she appreciated his worth. Peacefully 
he lived in his shelter among the roses 


and honeysuckle vines. Even the cu- 
rious ones were admirers of his indus- 
trious habits. 

Evenings, he passed the door of his 
beloved, and one night, in early twi- 
light, a tall, slender girl, with braids 
of dusky hair twined round her head, 
was softly singing while plucking her 
flowers. He gazed, enraptured by her 
beauty, while she looked up from her 
flowers, and from the depths of dark 
brown eyes, gazed inquiringly at him. 

“Pardon, dear lady,” he said, “Often 
I look on your flower garden; its flow- 
ers bring to me memories of the wild 
flowers in the hills.” 

“Oh, nature man,” said she, “if you 
desire these flowers I have plucked, 
you are welcome to them.” 

He walked through the gate, and 
took from her outstretched hand the 
bunch of flowers, then stood and 
gazed upon her loveliness, clad simply 
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and becomingly in the whiteness of 
snow. He looked upon her little feet, 
encased in sandals. She is mine, he 
thought, and I have the right to won- 
der over her charms. 

Blushingly, she acknowledged his 
scrutiny, and modestly turned toward 
the house, while he gently said “Good 
Night,” and moved away, back to the 
home he was now accustomed to. “I 
have seen her,” he cried, when within 
its safe shelter, “Mine, mine, and only 
mine!” 

And soon, he thought, as he gazed 
on the moon’s last quarter, when the 
waning nights pass, I shall take her 
to the cavern on the mount. And she 
will come, I know. Did she not call 
me from its depths? And now the 
time has come for her to brighten its 
dark walls. I yearn for the wilder- 
ness. I long for its peace and shelter. 
How must the mists, that wrap their 
cloak round the mountain appear to- 
night! Would that we were there! 
But the new moon will see us in that 
haven of peace. 

The new moon came, pale in its 
crescent shape, and lo! the city’s gate 
brings forth two souls from its enclos- 
ure. A strong, bronzed, bare-headed 
man, leading a delicate and timid wo- 
man along the broad highway. A 
heavy cloak envelops her slender 
form, as he tenderly guides her steps. 
Happily they walk along their way, 
their hearts too full to speak the need- 
less endearments that mankind lav- 
ishes upon its loved ones. Only the 
stones in the roadway retard their 
pace along the highway. 

In- the distance, the mountain 
loomed against the sky. The mists 
were absent this night, and the silvery 
moonlight enhanced the clearness of 
its slopes. Past miles of fences, and 
dusky ways, through silent woods, 
again upon the moon-lighted road 
they followed the trail to the mopn- 
tain. And as they climbed the rock; 
paths, she clung closer to him. Thé 
rustling of the leaves frightened her 
His soft voice, “Quiet, ’tis but the 
birdlings amongst the leaves,” soothe 
her endless fears. 
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The sparkling lake shimmered be- 
fore their eyes, and he gazed lovingly 
upon it. She, too, seemed enthralled 
by its beauty, and time passed as the 
watchers stood by its edge. Then 
down the trail, past steep cliffs, to the 
cavern, outstanding against the moun- 
tain’s side, with the shadows of the 
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moonlit trees before it. 

He led her to the opening, and ten- 
derly embraced her. “Our home,” he 
whispered, “Come, the new moon will 
soon be passed over, and morn will 
claim its day.” Then, through the 
mouth of the cavern, they passed into 
the depths of its shadows. 
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“Blue Grass and Broadway.” 


There are many books being written 
and while we recognize the truth, the 
tragedy or the passion of these crea- 
tions, few have the individual charm, 
the imaginative vision of Maria 
Thompson Davies’ romances. Was it 
not Pindar who said of himself “There 


is Many an arrow in my quiver, full 
of speech to the wise, but for the 
many, they need interpreters?” It is 


not so with Miss Davies’ drama- 
stories. They are so human-hearted 
that they ring true. She knows Broad- 
way and she knows the player-folk 
that frequent it, for it is there that her 
own plays are produced. Her latest 
story, “Blue Grass and Broadway,” is 
the tale of a sweet, spirited, Kentucky 
girl, who comes to New York, to see 
about a venture of her own in the dra- 
matic world. She is plunged into the 
mad, merry and the tragic theatrical 
life that environs her. Her happiness, 
her hope and all that she loves is at 
stake. It is a great game that is 
played there. You will want to read 
it for you cannot take it for granted. 
“Blue Grass and Broadway.”—The 
Century Co., New York; cloth, orna- 
mental, 12 mo. 373 pp.; $1.50. 


‘Uncle Sam’s Boys With Pershing.” 
The “Altemus Boys of the Army 
Series” has been still further strength- 
ened by the addition of another vol- 
ume “Uncle Sam’s Boys With Per- 
shing,” by H. Irving Hancock. This 
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story is fully up in thrill and dash to 
those that have gone before it ii the 
boys series by Mr. Hancock. The 
young readers will follow the for- 
tunes of Captain Dick Prescott at grips 
with the Boche with absorbed inter- 
est. They will rejoice with him and 
sorrow with him and live right with 
him and his friend, Tom Reade, the 
daring aviator, from cover to finish. 
These boy heroes are strong and vital 
and they have the zeal and push that 
are inherent in the real American 
wherever he may be at home or “Over 
There.” 

“Uncle Sam’s Boys With Pershing.” 
—Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia; 
cloth, ornamental, 12 mo. 255 pp.; 50c. 


“Twelfth U. S. Infantry.” 


There are a number of regimental 
books, in the course of preparation, 
but at the time when the men of the 
Twelfth Infantry began their book, 
last December, the idea was a new 
one. Their book is also the first one 
that is off the press. It is therefore 
a pioneer, as it were. California dearly 
loves a pioneer, especially when they 
are “native sons,” and the men who 
have written this history story are 
largely Californians. 

The book is made up of unsigned 
sketches of army and camp life, 
charming little bits of fiction, poetry 
and regimental life and history. It is 
bright, witty and reaches the spirit of 
comradeship, the universal spirit of 
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brotherly love, which is illuminating 
of this epoch-making time, when as 
Carlyle voices it, “A small Poet 
every Worker is.” The Photographic 
work was done, for the most part, by 
two moving picture directors from 
Los Angeles; Edward R. Watkins of 
Berkeley, has his name on a number 
of clever sketches. Then there are 
also the drawings of Timothy Brere- 
ton, a resident of Los Angeles, whose 
work the critics of New York thought 
so promising. That is a pathetic phase 
of the work as he was accidentally 
shot and killed before he saw the com- 
pleted book. The business and pub- 
licity end of the book was upheld by 
men from San Jose, Bakersfield and 
Mill Valley. Former President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft wrote the Fore- 
word from which I append a part, 
“The spirit of the men at the front 
was felt by the men training at home 
—nor should these typically Ameri- 
can boys and their commanders al- 
low themselves to feel that they did 
not take part in winning this war. The 
Germans showed a yellow streak in 
not fighting this war through to the 
end. They surrendered in anticipa- 
tion of the just punishment they and 
their country would have suffered by 
being subjected to the devastation of 
war, had they further resisted. They 
did not further resist because they 
knew that the United States had two 
million men on French soil and two 
million men at home, who were being 
hastened to the front and that with 
these reinforcements defeat was as 
certain for them as if they accepted 
it by immediate surrender. The army 
of the United States was a_ unit. 
Those who were in front were 
strengthened, protected and given 
weight, by those who were back of 
the front. Every man in khaki was 
part of the forces that won the war. 
The Twelfth Regular Infantry was a 
unit in the Army of the Republic and 
carries the laurels of the victory. This 
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book is its history. May it have a 
wide circulation.” — “Twelfth U. S. 
Infantry,” from the press of G. P. 
Putnam Sons, New York; cloth, illus- 
trated, 8 vol., 425 pp.; $2.50. On sale 
at Paul Elder’s, San Francisco. 





“How to Live.” 

This carefully prepared book comes 
to us enlarged and rewritten so that 
the subject of hygiene both personal 
and general is right up to date. Its 
sponsers, Irving Fisher, Professor of 
Political Economy, Yale; and Eugene 
Lyman Fisk, M. D. Medical Director 
of Life Extension Institute, are emi- 
nently qualified to place this health 
saving volume before the people. 
Former President William H. Taft 
writes the foreword. In it he quotes 
from Disraeli, the great statesman 
and writer, who alert to the influences 
affecting national prosperity stated: 
“Public health is the foundation on 
which reposes the happiness of the 
people and the power of a country.” 
Without individual and family care 
there can be no public health. This 
book is a guide and a moving factor 
in bringing about an improved physi- 
cal condition and an extension of life 
among our people. 

A chapter on “air,” which embraces, 
housing, clothing, outdoor sleeping 
and deep breathing, is among the 
many subjects treated. Food, ac- 
tivity, alcohol, tobacco, as well as 
all the necessary factors for the mak- 
ing of health and the toning up of the 
system are exhaustively gone into. 
Tables, guides and charts are sup- 
plied, as well as illustrations. If you 
will study this book faithfully with an 
open mind you may be like unto— 
“Olympian Bards who sung 

Divine ideas below, 

Which always find us young 

And always keep us so.” 

“How to Live.”—Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York and London; cloth, 
illustrated, 12 mo., 460 pp.; $1.00. 
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-Ger rosea Breeze? 


With the hot sun beating down on their frail underfed bodies— 
with,no hope of relief in sight—the little children and tired mothers 
of the slums are facing another grim summer in their empty lives. 


Help Us Give These Unfortunates 
A Chance for Health 


Sea Breeze—the Association’s fresh i 

air home—gives the one chance for a a Y Blagden, 
rest, nourishment and care for many of F . fio 
these families each year—but help is ,& 

needed at once if we are to provide 

for the long waiting list. 








Will you give—just a little? Allow 60 cents 

a day, or $4.00 a week for each one whom you 

will send as your guest. 

The New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor 

Room 250 105 East 22nd St., New York 
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At Rest in Yellowstone 














